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Now only”) 
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half way Across the (Continent 




















«x An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Next to how much may be accomplished by long dis- 
tance telephone calls, and the speed with which 
they are now being put through, the most surprising 
thing about them is: How little the calls cost. 

Picture a man in Smith Center, Kansas, geographi- 
cal center of the United States. Under the new station 
to station day rates he can now “‘travel’’ to the At- 
lantic or the Pacific coasts and return for $5. From 
Chicago one can go to New York and back for $3.25. 
To Los Angeles and return for $6.25. To Dallas and 
return for $3.25. All the way to London and back 
for $48. 

Every long distance call is a round-trip jour- 
ney. In a long distance call a man not only 
speaks what is in his mind but gets the answer. 





From his office in any city, a man whose time is val- 
uable can speed from one concern and market to 
another, regardless of distance, in a few minutes 
and at small expense. 

A Nashville lumber company relies on long dis- 
tance calls for collecting slow accounts. 

A Portland, Oregon, fruit company figures its 
sales overhead, where the telephone is used, at 2%. 
Where personal solicitation only is used, 7%. 

A Chicago miller, by a telephone call to Philadel- 
phia, costing $3.10, sold 60 carloads of flour for more 
than $100,000. 

Why not let Long Distance help your busi- 
ness? What distant places could you profita)|) 
reach by telephone, now? . . . Number, p/ 
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“They Snickered When 
I Got Up To Speak’ 








—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


Te banquet hall was crowded  Sud- 
denly I heard the chairman’s voice 
say—“We will now have a few words 
rom Mr. Byron Munn.” It came like a 
flash of lightning! He was unexpectedly 
illing on me for a speech! No time to 
beg off—no chance to wriggle out of it! 

\s I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 

“Watch him make a fool of himself,” 
I overheard someone 


almost brought 


a smashing finale tha‘ 
to their feet! 


soaring to 
them 

When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a furious, deafening 
wave of applause rolling up from one hundred 
pairs of hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! 
Somebody pushed forward and grabbed my hand 
Others followed—and everybody started talking 
all at once. 

“Great work, Byron, old man! 
you had it in you!” 


“You sure swept them off their feet! You're 


a wonder! 


I didn’t know 





whisper, “He’s so bash- 
ful he’s afraid of his 
own voice.” 

“He'll die on his feet!” 
came another whisper. 
“This is going to be 
funnier than ‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose’ |” 

I knew they were 
laughing at me and ex- 
pecting me to make my- 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How to address board meetings. 
How to propose and respond te toasts. 


How to tell entertaining stories. 
How to make after-dinner speeches. 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 


Was Once a “‘Human 
Clam” 

After it was all over, Jack 

Hartray fell into step beside 


me as I left the hall. ‘Gee, 
that was a great speech!”’ he 
said enthusiastically “You 
certainly raised yourself about 
How to make a political speech. 100 per cent in the eyes of 
every person in that place 
tonight. . . And yet they 
used to call you ‘a human 
clam’--and the quietest man 


in the office!” 


seit ridiculous, but I How to sell more goods. It was true, too All my 
only grinned inside. I How to train your memory. life I had been handicapped 
stood squarely on my How to enlarge your vocabulary. with a shy, timid and — 

° : hy: How to overcome stage fright. ing nature ,, Was 80 Seli- 
wo feet and started in! witty Gants thas: th aiemet heh 





How to develop self confidence. 





p . : With only a limited educa- 

“But When I Com- How to acquire a winning personality. tion, I never could express 
dto S k’”? How to be the master of any situation. my ideas in a_ coherent, 
mence Oo opea om forceful way As a result 





Almost from the first 
word, the smiles of doubt and derision 
faded from their faces. They were in- 
redulous—amazed! Instantly the atmos- 
phere became so tense that you could have 
heard a pin drop! No snickers nor sneers now 


‘nothing but breathless attention from every 
one of those hundred listeners! My voice, clear 
as a bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out 
through the banquet hall as I hammered home 
each point of my message with tel'ing strokes 
that held them spellbound! 


I let myself go— 





I saw dozens of men 

ability pass me by into positions 
of social and business prominence simply because they 
were good talkers and knew how to create the right 
impression. It was maddening! 


A Lucky Accident 


At last I began to despair of getting anywhere—when 
I accidentally ran across a little book entitled How to 
Work Wonders With Words. And I want to say 
right here that that little book actually helped me 
change the course of my whole life. 

Between its covers I discovered certain facts and se- 
erets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties were swept 
away as I found a simple way to overcome timidity, 
stage-fright and self-consciousness—and how to win ad 


with less 





vancement, pomuilarity and s ess. I 
that there was 
cause I went at $ t 
of my own home ADT I AU | 
And the results were certair 
Today I hold t ort of pos n that I had alwa 
envied My s I r ! t 
in constant demand as a speaker in public but I a 
asked to more s | affairs than I ha tir » attend 
To sum it all u I am fr ting worth-while peopl 
earning more than I ever 





fe to the f t t ‘ id fu 
Sheer power of convincing speech has 
Secret Of my su 

The experience of B n Munn is typical Not only 
men wt have mace lior t tl i P hare 
have found s afte ) 
ful, effective speech Being I t thir 
in the right way at the right time has perhay Deen 
responsible for ! . sie 
I ‘ 1 And tl ecret behind it alJ 
t it Ils astonishing! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 


one thing ur 


is so simple 








Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free a OD) 
of How to Work Wonders With Words. T™ 
remarkable t book will show you how t level tl 
priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’ of Effective Speech that ha 
brought s S. SOcial position, power and wealt 
many It will 
open ou eves to 
“ . Now 


a new realization 
of what life holds 
in store for en 
who master the 
secrets of Eff 

tive Speech 
for y irself! 
There . 1 
ligation. You can 
obtain your cc 

free by just send 
ing the coupon, — 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 1408 Chicago, II. 
—_— eo ee ee ee ee ee 
North American Institute | 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1408 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please 
copy of you 
Wonders With 

garding your 





send 





Name. = 


Address 
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It is strong, durable, simple in construction, easy to operate. i] ‘i 
It holds twelve copies of the magazine in easy-to-read manner. | 
It has a handsome grained leatherette cover, embossed in gold. 
It will make an attractive addition to your library table or shelf. | t 


It is splendid for ready reference. It enables you to keep your copies of pl 
THE ROTARIAN in a quickly findable place so you can read carefully th 
those articles you wanted to read but laid aside for a more convenient time. P 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the United States and $3.00 delivered in 


other countries. Order by name—the Barrett Multiple Binder. $0 
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Just Among 
Ourselves 











“ACH annual convention is subject 
>4 to more searching comment than 
the last. Not only does it draw 
irger crowd, but there are more past 
ventions to use for comparisons. 
ich convention committee, in turn, 
ils with the Great Convention Riddle. 
ngents to this problem are brought 
in the article in this issue, “The 
at Convention Riddle,” in which the 
ithor (who has been personally re- 
onsible for arranging several Rotary 
nferences) indicates the views ad- 
inced by The Man Who Means Busi- 
sss and The Man Who Runs the Show, 

spectively. 

+ * * * 7 





A number of interesting contribu- 
ions are waiting their turn for pres- 
entation in the December Number. 
Among them is an article entitled 
“What Is Common Sense?” Of course 
we all know—but why have some folks 
30 much more of it than others? 

So likewise do we all know what the 
League of Nations is—but we are not 
all privileged to attend its meetings. 
What impressions does one gather at 
these sessions? 

So do we realize that the retail mer- 
chants of Great Britain and the United 
States operate under vastly different 
conditions. But exactly what consti- 
tutes the difference? What disabilities 
or advantages have they in common? 

All these queries—and many more— 
will be given answer in these articles 
which will appear in the December 
Number. 

* * * «* «* 


More and more Rotary clubs are de- 
voting a meeting or two each year to 
a study of THE RorTaRIAN. Discus- 
sion of individual articles can be made 
to bring out some specific point in the 
club’s community-service program—or 
other committee work. Then there are 
always many interesting ideas to ex- 
ploit in a more general discussion of 
the many eminently worth-while articles 
appearing in the magazine each month. 


2) > ee 


An even wider application of this 
sort of thing is a discussion on what 
a man’s taste in reading shows you 
about the man himself. In every circle 
there is much surprise when we learn 
what the other fellow does read. Any 
club or program committee chairman 
desiring material for use in putting on 
a club program devoted to THE RoTaR- 
IAN will be cheerfully supplied if he 
will communicate with the editorial 
offices of this magazine, 
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THE WINDS 
By F. W. Rixon 
Illustration by Bernhardt Kleboe 


IND from the North, whither bound? 
From an ice-bound sea and a dreary night, 
From the cold and crash and smell of ice, 
From the mountains and vales and fields of ice, 
To the South, to the South, with its warmth and light, 
With its groves of perfume and fragrant spice, 
To the South, to the South, to the South. 


Wind from the West, whither bound? 

From the bustling rush and the strife for gold, 

From the bustling rush of the naked new, 

From the naked, ugly, clamouring new, 

To the East, to the East, where there’s something old, 
With peace and quiet and wisdom too; 

To the East, to the East, to the East. 


Wind from the South, whither bound? 

From the arid desert and parching sand, 

From malarial swamp and jungle foul, 

From the glare and heat and bestial how], 

To the North, to the North, with its cool fresh land, 
With its shadowy glades and its quiet soul, 

To the North, to the North, to the North. 


Wind from the East, whither bound? 

From the sloth and ease of its slavery, 

From the vice and cries of a crowd of men, 
From the squalor and dirt and noise of men, 
To the West, to the West, with its spaces free, 
With its rolling plains beyond mortal ken, 

To the West, to the West, to the West. 


Thus say the winds; but the Master knows 
That each one carries where’er he goes, 

That which is needed from East to West, 
That which the Master knoweth best; 

For North needs South and East needs West, 
And they envy each what the other has, 

And they strive to be what the other was. 

But North needs South, and East needs West, 
And only the Master knoweth best. 
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The 


eynote 


’ By Tue Ebitor 


HERE are at least two categories of 


magazine—that which has a general and 
that which has a special circulation. 


The life of the first is regulated by its suc 
cess in appeal to the public at large; that of 
the second is guaranteed so long as it serves 
the special purposes of its subscribers. 


There may come a time in the life of a 
guaranteed publication when it combines serv- 
ice to its own subscribers with an aspiration 
to serve others. Such a publication would be 
one whose contents were of general as well as 
of particular interest. 


We submit respectfully that THE ROTARIAN 
is of this kind, because the main objects of 
the Rotary movement, viz: 


to encourage and foster the Ideal of Serv- 
ice as the basis of all worthy enterprise, 
and its application to personal, business, 
community and international life, 


—are no longer exclusive to itself alone. 


Many other organizations have adopted the 
same objects; many members cf the general 
public profess them; persons of authority in 
the highest walks of life have approved them. 

An intelligent presentation of the Objects 
of Rotary, with all their infinite variations, 
ought to be of interest to all who live in the 
spirit of the times. 

The keynote of the policy of THE ROTARIAN 
is to reflect the mind of the single individual 
who subscribes to the philosophy of service, 
and seeks by his daily conduct of life to ex- 
press its ideal in practice. 


Such an individual has an outlook on affairs 


of the world in general—the outlook of one 
who desires friendship between the various 


races. 


He has an outlook on the affairs of his own 
state or nation—of one who seeks its welfare 


and prosperity. 


He has an outlook on the affairs of his city, 
town, or village—of one who desires its pro- 
gressive development. 


He has an outlook on his own business as 


is opportunity, and that of his associates, to 
give service to his fellow-man in fair exchange 


for service received. 


He has an outlook within himself, to test 
his own fitness—moral, physical, intellectual, 
and social—for the life of fellowship and serv- 


ice. 


THE ROTARIAN aspires to be the medium by 
which an individual with such an outlook gets 
into contact with sources of information con 
cerning the life work and thought of others 
similarly minded to himself. 


Its first duty is, of course, to give service 
to subscribing Rotarians; its next duty is to 
translate the general ideas of Rotarians into 
terms that may be understood by a wider com 
munity. 

It is the organ of a great movement, with 
an outlook upon the world that it is hoped 
will widen progressively with the years. 

With each successive issue, we hope that our 
“keynote” will be more clearly struck, so that 
it is always audible, no matter how variable 
the subject. 
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By THE EbITOoR 


Armistice Tenth Anniversary 


HIS month sees the tenth anniversary of the con- 

clusion of the World War. Ten years ago, Rotary 

clubs were unknown outside the Americas and Great 
Britain. Now, they are established in forty-four countries. 
Their foundation, for precisely the same objects, in coun- 
tries which fought on opposite sides, is a striking symbol 
of the progress of the idea of world fellowship among 
peoples, whatever may be the case with governments. 


Suggestions have been made from time to time that 
Rotary clubs should participate in making November 11 a 
Universal Peace Day. The Board of Rotary International 
has ruled that action in this matter is for clubs themselves, 
or for the clubs as a group in the various countries, to 
decide. 

An interesting example of the progress of Rotary in one 
of the newest areas is the foundation at Munich in Novem- 
ber of the fourth Rotary club in Germany. It is not in- 
appropriate also to remind Rotarians of the great interest 
taken by their Austrian fellows in the centenary of the 
great composer Schubert to be celebrated in Vienna from 
November 18th to 25th. 


North America 


HE month of November will bea 

busy one at International Head- 
quarters. Assembled there will be 
members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Community Service Com- 
mittee, Club Service Committee, and 
Aims and Objects Committee. Com- 
ing from overseas will be Thomas 





Stephenson, first vice-president 
(Edinburgh), Dr. Eduardo Moore, 
third vice-president (Santiago, 
——— Chile), Directors Dr. William 
Josef Schulz (Prague), C. Achard (Zurich), and Josef 
Director of Rotary Inter- schulz (Prague), Otto Boehler 


(Vienna), member of Club Service 
Committee, and Leonard Maddern (Ballarat, Australia), 
member of Community Service Committee. 

The Club Service and Community Service Committees 
will be chiefly engaged in preparing a world program for 
the year 1929-30. The Aims and Objects Committee will 
consider and report to the Board on this program. It will 
also consider a suggestion to hold a conference of a limited 
number of North American business executives in Chicago 
in the spring, to deal with business abuses and malpractices, 
and bring these to the attention of Rotarians in the organ- 
izations concerned. 


A meeting of the Convention Committee was held at 
Dallas, October 15th to 17th. Present were most of the 
members, as well as Secretary Chesley R. Perry and Assist- 
ant Secretary Howard Feighner of International Head- 


quarters. 
Working in cooperation with the American Red Cross, 


many Rotary clubs are answering appeals on be! of 
residents of Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and southern 
Florida—localities recently swept by a destructive hurri- 
cane. Individual Rotarians are being urged to aid their 


local chapter of the Red Cross to raise its quota of dollars 
for the relief of those made homeless by the disaster. 

Headquarters welcomed a visit 
from Rotarian Sir Charles Iggles- 
den (Ashford, Kent, England), 
past president of the British In- 
stitute of Journalists, who was one 
of the principals of the party of 
British editors visiting the United 
States under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation. The 
party, which included the following 
Rotarians among other journalists 
—H. G. Davey, Jr. (Worcester), 
R. A. J. Walling (Plymouth), W. 
J. T. Collins (Newport, Wales) 
and W. R. Willis (York) arrived 
in New York on Monday the 8th and visited Boston and 
Chicago, proceeding thence to Denver, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. They visited Washington and Philadelphia 
on their homeward trip. An amusing cartoon appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune, which we reproduce. 

It goes without saying that the cause of peace is served 
by the organization of travelling parties of business and 
professional men. The desire of these who join in them 
must, however, be to meet not only their co-professionals but 
representatives of other sections of the community. Rotar- 
ians have the door open to them in every town and city of 
size in America and the British Empire, of which they must 
naturally desire to take advantage when occasion offers. 
Any impression that may exist that Rotary is a “stunt” 
organization anxious to intrude upon travellers for its own 
purposes should be removed. The Rotary club has its fixed 
day, welcomes visitors to its meetings, and is so organized 
as to be able to help where help is desired. 








Sir Charles Igglesden, of 
Ashford, Kent, England 


Continent of Europe 


ee | HONORARY Special Commis- 

sioner of Rotary International, 
James W. Davidson, began his 
world tour on August 31st with a 
visit to London, where he had in- 
terviews with the British Colonial 
Office, Foreign Office, and India 
Office. The Secretaries of State 
for the three departments have 
communicated with representatives 
at places on the line of route, which 
the commissioner expects to ‘ind 
very useful. From London he 
went to Holland and addre-sed 
meetings at Amsterdam, Haar °m, 
and The Hague. As a result of an interview with the 
Dutch Secretary for the colonies, Davidson has an in r0- 








James W. Davidson (Cal- 
gary), Honorary Special 
Commissioner 
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in to the Governor-General of Java, which he 

will result in the successful launching of a club 
Batavia. He proceeded from Holland to Zurich 
thence to Paris, in which latter city, with the help of 
ntial Rotarians, he arranged his contacts for Syria 
Saigon. He left Paris direct by rail for Constantinople 
will go thence to Bombay via Athens, Cairo, Alexandria, 
isalem, Bagdad, Angora, and other places en route. 

Nearly ten years after the res- 
toration of peace, we learn that 
efforts are in prospect of success 
to introduce Rotary into the coun- 
try first to be involved in the 
World War, namely Jugoslavia, 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. Unfortunately the 
triple kingdom is at present in the 
throes of a crisis, due to strained 
relations between the Serbs and the 
Croats. Let us hope that the for- 
mation of Rotary clubs in this im- 
portant area of Europe will have, 





Sydney W. Pascall (Lon- 


ion), Vice-Chairman, i 

ims and ncmaee Com- as elsewhere, some influence at 
te : 

— least on the betterment of racial 

relationships. A preliminary visit was recently paid to the 


country by International Director Josef Schulz (Prague) 
and his surveys are to be followed up by Special Commis- 
sioner T. C. Thomsen (Zurich) in the near future. 

An Economic Conference opened on October 5th at Prague 
under the auspices of the League of Nations at which 
Rotary International was invited to be represented. The 
choice of the Board fell upon Rotarians T. C. Thomsen 
(Zurich), special commissioner; Josef Schulz (Prague), 
director; and Etienne Fougére (Lyon), governor of Forty- 
ninth (French) District. In May of 1927 Rotary was repre- 
sented at the First League of Nations Economic Confer- 
ence, held at Geneva, by Sydney W. Pascall, of London, who 
brought before the conference specific examples of trading 
malpractices and some suggestions for their removal, based 
upon Rotary’s Vocational Service Program. 

Rotarians M. Eugene Newsom, chairman, Committee on 
Aims and Objects, and Paul H. King, chairman, Committee 
on Extension, were present at meetings of the European 
Advisory Committee in Paris. Eugene Newsom spent some 
days in London in conference with British Rotarians inter- 
ested in the Aims and Objects program, and also attended 
the Fourteenth District Conference (British Isles) at Little- 
hampton, Sussex, to which he was invited by District Chair- 
man Albert E. Hickling. He will be back in Chicago in 
time for the meetings in November. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


CONFERENCE of Irish Rotar- 

ians held at Killarney at the end 
of September had representatives of 
the five Irish Rotary Clubs at Dub- 
lin, Belfast, Londonderry, Cork and 
Limerick and was attended by the 
president of Rotary in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland—Rotarian Arthur 
Chadwick (London). It is a happy 
circumstance that, despite political 
division between north and south, 
Rotary in Ireland forms one united 
district and its members enjoy the 
happiest relations. It is recalled 
that it was largely due to joint 
action by Dublin and Belfast Ro- 
tarians during the Civil War of 1921 that the Irish Peace 
was negotiated. Now Irishmen of all classes are working 
together in Rotary for better relations between the peoples 





Arthur Chadwick (Lon- 

don), President, Associa- 

tion for Croat Leone and 
Tr 
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of the Island and mutual prosperity. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that before very long the number of Rotary clubs in 
Ireland will increase so as to give the country her full share 
of influence in World Rotary. Political and economic condi- 
tions have been the bar to progress in the recent past. 

A proposal came forward at the conference to turn Kil- 
larney into a national park, under government management. 
The idea is to establish a huge hotel and to develop the 
pleasure side of the resort. Irish opinion, however, is 
against anything that would tend to spoil the beauties of 
Killarney. 

Elsewhere in the British Isles, district conferences have 
been held during October, which is 
there the favorite season for gath- 
erings of the kind. Several confer- 
ences, however, are held yearly in 
the Spring, including the National 
Conference of British Rotarians 
which occurs in the month of May. 
Next year’s British Isles Confer- 
ence will be held at the south coast 
resort of Bournemouth and will be 
under the efficient chairmanship of 
Rotarian C. A. Mander, first vice- 
president of the area organization. 
Major Mander was a prominent 
member of the European delega- 
tion to the Minneapolis convention 
and may be expected to organize an especially fine confer- 
ence of British Rotarians. 








C. A. 


Mander (of Wol- 
verhampton), Vice-Presi- 


dent, Association for 
Great Britain and Ireland 


The Far East 


ROM reports received, the Pacific Rotary Conference at 

Tokyo, Japan, has been an unqualified success, and has 
contributed much to betterment of understanding between 
Rotarians of Japan, Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, British Columbia, Hawaii, the Pacific Coast States, 
Mexico, Peru, and Chile. Of all the assemblies organized by 
Rotary, none is held that brings its members together from 
such vast distances as does the Pacific Conference. 

The first Rotary club is in formation in the Federated 
Malay States at the capital, Kuala Lumpor. This centre 
will be visited by Honorary Commissioner James W. David- 
son in the course of his world tour and he will find some 
unique problems awaiting him. The capital has a very 
mixed population, including Europeans, Americans, Chinese 
of all races, Cingalese, Malayans, Indians, and Japanese. 
Many difficulties of classification will be found, but every 
hope is entertained locally that the problems will be solved. 
In an address to a preliminary meeting at Kuala Lumpor, 
Mr. A. Caldecott, M. C. S., C. B. E., said that an ordinary 
mixed club, run on the customary lines, would be difficult 
in that country as each community had its own traditions. 
It was very different with the Rotary club whose objects 
were to encourage and foster service and the development 
of acquaintance. Another speaker spoke hopefully of Rotary 
as a means of removing class hatred and race distinction. 
We shall look forward with much interest to developments 
in this interesting part of the world, from which we hope 
to have occasional contributions to THE ROTARIAN. 


South America 


“THERE are now thirty-three clubs in District No. 64 

(Chile), which has its own magazine “El Rotario.” A 
demand, however, exists for more Spanish Rotary literature, 
which is receiving the attention of the Board. 

A significant feature of South American Rotary rela- 
tions was the exchange of greetings between officials and 
clubs of the Sixty-fourth and Sixty-eighth Rotary Districts 
on the recent Peruvian anniversary. Additional emphasis 
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to internationality was provided when William Miller 
Collier, who, as American ambassador, had been instru- 
mental in effecting the rapprochement of Chile and Peru, 
bade all friends good-bye and left 
for home. He is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Santiago 
and his farewell was marked by a 
banquet attended by representa- 
tives of the government, of the 
diplomatic corps, and Rotary offi- 
cials. A similar function was or- 
ganized at Valparaiso, to which 
were invited various Peruvian citi- 
zens residing in the city. Ambassa- 
dor Collier, on the occasion of the 
farewell dinner, said that Rotari- 
ans had contributed efficiently to 
formation of an atmosphere 











Hon. William M. Collier, 
former U. S. Ambassador 
to Chile the 


which had helped toward the re- 
establishment of friendly relations. 
international 


Letters received at headquarters from 
Central and South American countries express the gratifica- 
tion of Rotarians that one of their number, I. B. (“Tom’’) 
Sutton, of Tampico, Mexico, has been chosen for world- 
leadership. 

Following his election, an increasing effort on the part of 
the district governors has been made to spread Rotary 
through the smaller cities of Central and South America. 
Through the union of the progressive business and profes- 
sional men, modern progress is being brought to these 
smaller communities in the spread of world-fellowship. 

Inter-club visits are being made to bind the friendship 
of the Rotarian business men there and so spread the 
doctrine of peace and goodwill. 


An Epic of the Air 

HE most striking event in world history of the month has 

been the crossing of the Atlantic by the airship Graf Zep- 
pelin, with twenty-one passengers and thirty-nine crew, mak- 
ing a record so far as duration in the air is concerned, if 
not in speed. The general reaction of the public has been 
to discount the airship for trans-Atlantic passage, owing to 
its dependability on weather. As an adventure, the cruise 
will rank high in epic history. As a dramatic episode, it 
will be difficult to beat that which is recorded as follows:— 

“Commodore Eckener has been the personification of calm 
and confidence throughout the flight; even his eyes showed 
a new light. His son, Knut, has been one of the real heroes of 
this great achievement. No man’s heart on this air voyage 
was at the stage of such drama as that of the commodore. 

“When so large a part of the vital stabilizing fin was torn 
away, Knut Eckener was the first volunteer to crawl out 
into that perilous place to begin repairs. With him were 
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Ladewig, one of the wireless operators; Helms) ae 
and Navigation Officer Marx. 
“A little later when the stern of the ship beg 
under the deluge of rain and other causes, Capt 
ming, then in command on the bridge, turned to 
modore and said, ‘We must start two engines.’ 
“The ship was practically standing still. T) 
were partly stopped, partly idling. Eckener kne\ 


son was on that fin. 
the motors to be started in all probability the wi 


He knew, too, that if } 


tear his son, perhaps others, off that perilous ; 


hurl them into the angry sea below. 
again said Flemming. Eckener’s face 


motors,’ 


‘I must |} 


aged. He looked out of the window from his favorit: 


the corner of the bridge. 
‘Start the motors. 


came the command, 


He swallowed hard. 


»” 


If we had a Longfellow or a Tennyson living t 
act might have been done poetic justice. 

For once, a great news-event has happened in w', 
newspaper correspondents are among the heroes. The sy 
cess of Karl von Wiegand and Lady Drummond Hay j 
getting their voluminous stories written and radioed, de. 
spite dangers and loss of contacts, should be credited + 
journalism in times when it has been under the charge of 
dealing in empty sensationalism. The diarists of the Zey 
pelin have certainly done their bit, in truly heroic fashion 


The Florida Forum 


John H. Norman (Coral 
Gables, Fla.), Organizer 
of Rotary Forum 





HOLESALE discussion with- 

out any attempt at legislation 
will be the function of the Rotary 
Forum to be held at Miami, Flor- 
ida, some time between January 15 
and February 15 (exact date to be 
announced later). Should the 
Forum prove as successful as its 
sponsors in the Miami Rotary Club 
anticipate, it will become an annual 
event which, they trust, will attract 
thousands of their fellow-members 
from all parts of the world. The 
discussions will be held for five 
days, three hours per day, and 
there will be thirty-minute ad- 


dresses by such well-known men as James M. Cox, forme: 


governor of the State of Ohio. Any Rotarian in good stand- 


ing may have the floor for ten minutes, provided that he 


gives advance notice of his subject, and provided the pro- 
gram arrangements permit. No resolutions will be passed 
but the opportunity to ventilate opinion should prove help- 
ful to Rotary. For the afternoons and evenings there wil! 
be an elaborate array of social and sporting events. 


ther details as to program and arrangements will be give: 
in the December Number of THE ROTARIAN. 
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Intelligence and the Drama 


What Rotary may do to raise the standards of the Stage 





S ROTARIANS we are all in a 


measure idealists. I am not 

so much concerned with the 
ys subject of drama for the 
idealist, strictly so called, as with the 
value of drama as a means of expres- 
sion or of stimulus for all intelligent 
people. 

By intelligent people I mean people 
who sit up and take notice; people who 
io not live in the past, but find their 
prime interest in the thoughts, sensa- 
tions, manners, persons, and things of 
their own time. One of the main ob- 
jects of Rotary is to bridge gulfs; and, 
having bridged them, to fill them up. 
One gulf we are bridging—as our 
scheme of membership implies—is that 
gulf so long and so fatally assumed 
to exist between commercial or indus- 
trial pursuits on the one hand, and 
professional studies or standards on 
the other. 

Rotary holds that every citizen should 
be a professional man, in the high 
sense of that term: a man whose daily 
work, whatever it may be, can be raised 


4 to a form of vocational service by the 
t spirit in which it is pursued, and also 
to a form of art by the intelligence with 


which its possibilities are thought out 
and developed. Another gulf we have 
to bridge is the gulf that often appears 


| to separate the practical man of affairs 


from those more general aspects of 
culture, presented through literature 


J. E. Barton 








and small? 


HE writer of this article, a past president of the 

Bristol (England) Rotary Club, is a recognized 
authority on dramatic art. The Bristol club was respon- 
sible for initiating a “Little Theatre” in the city, which 
has been carried on under its auspices, with a resident 
professional company, for about five years, with con- 
spicuous success. A complete change of bill has been 
presented weekly, and the whole range of modern drama 
has been covered. Is the example of the Bristol club 


not one worthy of study by other clubs in large cities 








and the arts, which instead of being 
recognized as the common heritage of 
all have come to be regarded as the 
special province of the few. We have 
split ourselves into types, each with a 
label, and we not only classify our ac- 
quaintances into business men, learned 
men, artistic men, scientific men, and 
so forth, but we take it for granted 
that while all such groups can help one 
another, they really belong to different 
worlds. 

The intellectual side of Rotary’s task 
is to break up these mental compart- 
ments and to propagate a larger unity 
of outlook. The realm of ideas and of 
taste is a republic, not an oligarchy. 
Browning in one of his poems insisted 
(figuratively, of course) that the butch- 
er should paint, the baker rhyme, and 
the candlestick-maker perform on the 
flute. With equal force he might have 
urged that some insight into butcher- 
ing and baking would be excellent tonic 
for the highbrow. I hope this intro- 
duction is not irrelevant. 

I have tried to convey, in general 
terms, the principle which has led some 
Rotarians to believe that the art of 
drama deserves encouragement from 
Rotary, as one means whereby man can 
get together, intellectually and imagi- 
natively, as well as morally and so- 
cially. There is no reason why Rotary 
should not encourage the arts of archi- 
ture, literature, painting, and music— 


By J. E. Barton, M. A. (Oxon) 


indeed, we are now doing something, 
here and there, in some of these direc 
tions. But drama is rather an obvious 
choice to make, if you remember that 
historically—among creative and vig- 
orous societies of the past—drama was 
the most popular, the most communal, 
of the arts. We know that audiences 
of 20,000 at a time were enthralled 
by drama in Ancient Greece. We know 
that in Shakespeare’s age court-yards 
of taverns throughout England were 
packed with ordinary people who took 
pleasure in listening to plays of first- 
rate poetic value. For the Greeks and 
for the Elizabethans, drama was a 
recognized vehicle of current ideas, and 
these ideas were appreciated all the 
more because in drama they were not 
stated under cold and abstract forms, 
but were clothed with the passions and 
humanity of their own day. 


| sheeted ideas will never appeal to 

the healthy majority of men, I am 
thankful to say. The minority who 
do spend their lives in battening on 
ideas in the abstract are very prone 
(as you all know) to suffer from in- 
digestion and acidity. But ideas which 
are set forth by the artist, who em- 
bodies them in the concrete situations 
and characters of life itself, are capable 
of widespread influence. A good and 
vivid play is an education which can 
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reach every intelligent person, whatever 
his schooling may have been. 

You cannot begin to understand 
Einstein until you have passed through 
an arduous course of mathematics; but 
Macbeth or the Pillars of Society would 
convey a lesson direct to any sensible 
navvy, if only you could induce him 
to attend any such performance. What 
reasons are there for thinking that 
Rotary’s interest in the promotion of 
good drama is timely now? 

In answer to this question you will 
excuse a short sketch of the position 
which drama occupies in our society. 
Since the Puritan revolution, and until 
a generation ago, the whole range of 
the drama in England was narrowed 
and shallowed. The theater itself was 
in disfavor with the serious-minded. 
The comedy of wit and manners for 
the few, and the robustious melodrama 
for the masses, comprised for more 
than two centuries the current dramatic 
fare, with the exception of Shake- 
spearean revivals, which in the main 
were more of a scholastic convention 
than the feeding of a living appetite. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury first-class writers began to turn 
their attention to plays, and it began 
to be seen once more—thanks to the 
appearance in modern Europe of mas- 
ters like Ibsen—that the stage might 
well concern itself with the meaning 
and problems of contemporary life. 

In the last forty years a vast amount 
of fresh and sincere and stimulating 
work has been written for the theater. 
But outside London, what chances have 
there been for the real playgoer? What 
is the average year’s program in the 
“premier circle” of provincial theaters? 
First comes pantomime, running for 


weeks. Then we get musical or semi- 


HAVING done a little pulse-feeling 
at the luncheons of some of the 
commercial clubs I have analyzed the 
symptoms of their desires after this 
fashion: 

Men want altruism. Quibble all you 
please about altruism being only egoism 
turned inside out; that men care not a 
Picayune about the misery of the un- 
fortunate, but they do it to find an easy 
chair for their consciences. I leave that 
to the professors of psychology. 

But this I know—that clubs that 
serve no outsiders are dying like flies 
in frost-time. There is one club that 
has guaranteed an education to every 
blind child in the state. And seats and 


membership in that organization are at 
a premium. Men like to help. 

Men want reality. Pretense and hum- 
buggery are limping to limbo. Brazen 
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musical plays of all sorts, including 
grand opera, light opera such as Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, pieces like the Beg- 
gars Opera, revues of various kinds, 
and parties of entertainers. 

All these forms of art can be good, 
and often attain high merit, though 
perhaps an‘austere critic might detect 
a certain lack of coherence in some of 
the revues! After all this we get down 
to dramatic pieces proper; but here, 
again, are many sub-divisons, most of 
which by no means imply real plays 
in the sense which a real playgoer has 
in mind. 


AS a matter of business the provin- 
cial theater goes for wares that 
London has already advertised, and 
what are known as London or New York 
“successes” have sometimes very little 
to do with the strictly dramatic merits 
of the play itself. Most of them de- 
pend either on spectacle or on the vogue 
of a particular actor, or on some stunt 
or boom of the moment. There is the 
costume and scenery piece, often Ori- 
ential, with authentic camels, sand, and 
tom-toms. There is the West-End fa- 
vorite, whose provincial repertoire, for 
the best part of a life-time, has con- 
sisted of three or four pieces dripping 
with obvious sentiment, and adapted 
to the mannerisms which his admirers 
expect. There is the dramatic version 
of some best-seller in fiction, the very 
title of which will be forgotten in ten 
years’ time. Add to this summary the 
usual two or three weeks of Shake- 
speare—supported largely by schools 
which are studying some of the plays 
with the ingenuous object of passing 
examinations—and it can be inferred 
how small a margin is left for the new 
or newish play that invites respect, or 





What Men Want 


By ALEXANDER CAIRNS 


fronts are punctured or cold shouldered 
in their first strut. With these clubs 
red wine is no substitute for white 
deeds. And the commerce in brass 
tacks was never so brisk. 

This insistence on reality has elbowed 
its way into mental science and men 
call it pragmatism, and it has threat- 
ened to run the whole works. And 
pragmatism simply means, is it prac- 
tical? Will it work? Or is it a filmy 
and gossamer theory only meant for 
window display? This idea alone is 
sufficient blue print to rehabilitate 
Eden. 

Men want progress. Call it liberty 
enlarging her borders, if you wish. A 
pair of years back I heard a college 
president, in his commencement ad- 
dress, stress risk as the best polar star 
for the graduating class. These days 
every theological seminary has its chair 
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even serious criticism, as a 


and simple. 
The sort of drama whic Rota, 
should encourage is not mea mneh 


for those who think realit ; 4,) 
and want to get away from as for 


those who think reality is fu bates, 
est and therefore want to | rstand 
it better. Understanding—t! js 4, 
keyword, in answer to any on 


wonder what is the good of see x plays 
at all. People who by seeing go 4 play: 


encourage a natural turn fo: “king 
at life with sympathy and imaginatioy 
—those are also the most understanq. 
ing people in their everyday attitude 
to human conduct and to human nature 


They know that the universe and the 
whole duty of man are not 
hended in a few crude dogmas. 

I would not assert that all followers 
of good drama become mellow in their 
judgment and humane in their percep. 
tions; but I am sure you will find the 
largest proportion of these virtues 
among the best playgoing class. Rotary 
desires that the sources of intellectua! 
and imaginative life shall not be lim. 
ited to any one class, but shared and 
diffused among all. Our modern world 
has isolated the artist. We want t 
bring back all the arts into their old 
and sound relationship with the gen- 
eral experience of the community— 
to make them a part once more of 
that “joy in widest commonality spread” 
which has been the dream of our great- 
est English poets. 

The encouragement of drama in any 
sincere form is one step on the path 
towards that goal, and I recommend it 
to the interest of Rotarians from actual 
knowledge of what has resulted, in my 
own city, from a modest but not un- 
successful experiment. 


compre- 


of educational and social service. And 
that chair is as big as the chair of 
Cassiopeia compared with the hassock 
of dogmatics. That’s progress. 

And progress is certainly running a 
Tam o’ Shanter race and demands 4 
stiff rein. The house of the interpreter 
must not be neglected in the wild melee 
of production and advancement in ma- 
terial things. 

All the work is blessed by the ,enius 
of all the world. The German 
Beethoven, the French Pasteur, the 
American Edison, the English Darwin, 
the Italian Dante, the Greek Socrates, 
the Belgian Maeterlinck, and so on till 
the roll of the nations is called. That 
world-wide genius can be protected 
only by world-wide brotherhood. And 
men know it. 


, Copyright, 1928, by King Features 58) dice, 
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Increasing Club Membership 


Make Rotary membership a cross-section of the community 


By Davip CLARK 


Member of Extension Committee of Rotary International 


UR course of procedure, in 
affairs of life and in busi- 
ness, is usually determined 
by our own experiences or 

by our knowledge of the experiences 

»f others, and in considering the ques- 
tion of increasing the membership of 
Rotary clubs, we should study the rec- 
ord of those clubs which have shown a 
steady growth. 

It is not on record that the influence 
or activity of any Rotary club has suf- 
fered from an increase in membership. 
Yet, in almost every club, the ultra- 
conservative element is always ready 
to predict that disaster will follow any 
material increase in the membership. 

On the other hand, those clubs which 
have grown in membership have usually 
reported that they have been benefited 
in many ways thereby. 

A Rotary club should be, as nearly 
as possible, a complete cross-section 
of the community, and theoretically 
there should be one representative 
from each distinct line of business 
or profession. 

In many clubs the idea prevails 
that in order to be qualified for 
membership in Rotary a prospective 
member should be an outstanding 
man in his profession or business. 
Many Rotarians have erroneously 
construed that to mean that such a 
prospect should be of mature age 
and be long established in his 
business. 

Young men who are conducting 
themselves and their business so as 
to command the respect of the com- 
munity are desirable as members, 
for young men of the right type are 
often of more value to a Rotary club 
than some of the outstanding and 
well-established business men, who 
have reached the time of 
life when they do not care 
to be active. 

All the activities of Rotary 
clubs, such as Vocational 
Service, Community Serv- 
ice, International Service, 
Boys Work, etc., are fine, 
but if Rotary never did any 
of these things it would 
still be worth while because 
as the result of the inspira- 
tion and education acquired, 
within the club, men are de- 
veloped into better and 
more useful citizens. 


This being true, a larger number 
of members in the Rotary club would 
mean the development of a larger num- 
ber of men into better and more active 
citizens, and thus would Rotary render 
greater service to the community. 

A former district governor states 
that when he was invited to join the 
charter list of the Rotary club of his 
city, he, at first, refused upon the 
grounds that two of the men on the 
list were “crooks.” After being in the 
club for a short time he found that he 
was wrong and he stated that if at the 
end of the second year anybody had 
asked him which of the members he 
regarded most highly, he would have 
been obliged to include the two men he 
had originally termed as “crooks.” 

This illustrates the danger of taking 
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David Clark 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





“snap” judgment. Many a fine man 
has been kept out of Rotary because 
the prejudice or opinion of some mem- 
ber was accepted without making fur- 
ther investigation. 

There should never be any “drive” 
for members and no man should be 
brought into Rotary whose habits and 
business integrity are questionable. On 
the other hand, no man should be kept 
out of Rotary on account of the per- 
sonal dislike of some member of the 
club, or on account of the unsubstanti- 
ated idea of some member that he could 
not be made a good Rotarian. Many 
men who were regarded as cold-blooded 
“thaw out’ in Rotary and become 
splendid members and useful citizens. 

Except in very small towns, it is a 
mistake to assume that all men, de- 

sirable as members, are within the 
circle of acquaintances of the officers 
or leaders of the club, for it is often 
true that there are fine men in un- 
filled classifications who are un- 
known to the club officers. 

Very good results have been ob- 
tained by giving to each member of 
the club a list of the unfilled classi- 
fications and asking him to write 
opposite any of the open classifica- 
tions the names of men who he 
considers desirable. 

The policy of the bringing in of 
junior partners, executives, or asso- 
ciates as additional active members 
is strongly commended and should be 
practiced to a much greater degree 
than at present. The contacts which 
a young man has in Rotary broaden 
him and make him of more value 
to his company or his associates. 
We, who are in Rotary, 

know how much it has done 
for us and while always 
having due regard for 
classifications, we should 
ever seek to extend its 
blessing to others. 

The Extension Committee 
is endeavoring to secure, 
in the United States, an 
average net increase of 
three members per club dur- 
ing this Rotary year and 
November is designated as 
the month in which special 
attention will be given 
to securing additional 
members. 
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Atmosphere 


The Wandering Rotarian searches for the friendly hand 


TMOSPHERE! Have we ever 
considered that among the 
main factors of success or 
failure in the Rotary club? 

Would it surprise the High Authori- 

ties if I told them that Rotary depends 

more on atmosphere than on the Con- 
stitution, the Aims and Objects, the 

Code of Ethics, and all the schemes of 

all the Committees of all the years? 

But this doesn’t mean I propose an 

Atmosphere Committee. The heavens 
forefend, the hells frustrate! 

I walked into a club lately at 
schedule time. There were two Ro- 
tarians there, and they stood chatting 
in the hotel entrance hall. Neither no- 
ticed me—the visitor (though I was 
badged). A few minutes later another 
Rotarian strolled in, and nodded to the 
two (not to me). Then in ones, twos, 
and threes trooped in the rest of the 
club. Quarter of an hour late the 
President and Secretary bustled in, 
hurriedly de-coated and de-hatted them- 
selves, and the club hustled into its 
lunch. At length somebody did recog- 
nize the Stranger in their Midst, and 
shook him by the hand. Otherwise 
he sat unnoticed. During the lunch, 
each talked or preserved silence with 
his immediate neighbor, on topics that, 
so far as I could hear, did not differ 
from these which one hears discussed at 
an ordinary restaurant or club. Noth- 
ing much was said about Rotary... . 
The speaker spoke, the audience 
listened, the vote of thanks was moved, 
and the lunch was over. 

Now I left that Club convinced that 
it had amongst its members some of the 
best fellows in the land, and the classi- 
fication roster disclosed them to be also 
as good a representative crowd of 
craftsmen and professionals as you 
could get together. I don’t doubt that 
they are thoroughly good Rotarians. 
But their club is not a Rotary club— 
and it isn’t because they don’t have Ro- 
tary addresses. They do—plenty of 
them. It isn’t because they don’t read 
THE RoTARIAN. I believe they do. It 
isn’t because they haven’t got an ex- 
cellent president and a first-rate secre- 
tary. They have. But they haven’t got 
Atmosphere. 

There are many clubs that have At- 
mosphere. There’s one club I know that 
meets in a basement. You drop down 
to it in the sense of lively anticipation. 
You know that before you’ve disrobed 


By “ROTATOR” 





“Rotator” is the pen-name of a 
wandering Rotarian who has 
joined our staff of contributors. 
We shall hear from him as 
often as he has anything to 
write about. Meanwhile, Ro- 
tary Clubs may as well be ad- 
vised that “Rotator” may drop 
in on any of them, anywhere, 
at any time. 
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or taken your badge your hand will be 
snatched by dozens. Everybody will be 
talking to everybody else; the officers 
will be here, there, and everywhere. 
The whole atmosphere vibrates with 
Acquaintance, and however dull the 
speaker may happen to be, however in- 
different the cooking, you’ll leave the 
meeting feeling the better and the 
richer, by something indescribable— 
but to be described as Atmosphere. 


I BELIEVE the secret of Atmosphere 

is very largely in what happens be- 
fore the lunch, and it depends on 
whether there is, or is not, that little 
get-together before the meal begins. 
The clubs that haven’t got Atmosphere 
are largely those that have no facili- 
ties for the pre-luncheon exchange of 
greetings; or which, having those facili- 
ties, do not make use of them. There 
must be some way by which, before 
sitting down, the member and the visi- 
tor alike is made to feel that he is at 
a social gathering, with people he 
knows. The president should be on the 
spot well before the meeting and in a 
central place with his hand ready to be 
shaken by all and sundry; as well as 
the president, the other officers, badged 
with their offices. They should be look- 
ing around for opportunities to greet 
members and visitors. If they have 
a Fellowship Committee, by all means 
let it function 100 per cent. But don’t 
leave it all to the committee. Every 
officer should be a committee of one. 
True, it is the committee’s function to 
see that the guest is seated suitably, 
and his name passed up for introduc- 
tion. I realize the impossibility of in- 
troducing visitors in the large-city 


clubs; however, the majority ot! 
are in the small and medium-siz 
But no stranger should be neg\: 
and no member, either, who 
have himself the art of acquaint 
ship. 

To appreciate “atmosphere” try t 
ing of it as a stage setting. You know 
that the audience could not enjoy a 
if there were glaring inconsistenci: 
the scenery, and you cannot imagin 
even a seasoned actor deliverins 
lines with proper emphasis under 
conditions. It is just as hard for th 
casual visitor and for the club office) 
when the luncheon begins with mutual 
discomfort. The club president feels 
that the visitor is not enjoying himself 
—and the visitor knows it! Neither j 
quite sure what should be done to rem- 
edy matters—and the plain fact is that 
strained courtesy is past remedy whe 
it has become obvious. 

Perhaps modern life has given us too 
many purely artificial contacts. Cer- 
tainly a Rotary gathering should pro 
vide relief from that sort of thing— 
otherwise we shall all feel that we have 
just received one of those effusive form 
letters which are a “personal message” 
from some man we have never heard 
of before—and don’t particularly wish 
to hear from again. Friendship must 
be the most natural thing on earth- 
or it is not friendship. 

We can even illustrate the impor- 
tance of “atmosphere” by its relation 
to Rotary membership. Think of the 
classifications in your club that are di- 
rectly due to this sort of thing. If your 
club has a landscape gardener, an in- 
terior decorator, a clothier, an artist, a 
sculptor, etc., ad. lib., then it is because 
your community wants—atmosphere. 

This creation of Atmosphere doesn’t 
need a committee. Let the president 
himself resolve that, whatever be the 
merits or demerits of the speaker of the 
day, however inadequate the facilities 
of the meeting-place, the meeting shall 
be a friendly one for all and sundry. 
It doesn’t take much to assure that. 
After all, if people come to your hou 
you make them feel at home. During 
your year of office, the club is you 
home, Mr. President; you are the host 
of Mr. Rotarian—wherever he comes 
from, far or near. Next time I—the 
Wanderer—come into your club, I'm 
going to be a Wonderer—how I’m goi! 
to be welcomed. Because all Rotary 
hangs on Fellowship First. 
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Armistice Day 


Its significance to the cause of World Peace 


RMISTICE DAY is not a holi- 
day for boisterous celebration ; 

j it is aday upon which we com- 
yi memorate the valor of those 

en, both living and dead, who brought 
bout the triumph of Democracy over 
\utocracy. 

Ten years ago this autumn was one 
f the most stirring times in the history 
f man. The World War had been rag- 
ng for fifty-two months. It was draw- 
ing to a tragic climax. 

With disaster impending on the West- 
rn Front, Germany could no longer 
support her confederates in other thea- 
ters of the War. The victorious Allies 
were pressing hard from all sides. In 
rapid succession Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
Austria-Hungary collapsed. On Novem- 
ber 11th, Germany signed an Armistice 
equivalent to unconditional surrender. 


The facts of this week are written on 
the pages of history, but who can either 
forget or preserve the emotions of that 
time, the joy, the gratitude, the relief 
that came with the recognition that at 
last Justice had prevailed over Might. 

One minute before eleven o’clock on 
the morning of November 11, 1918, the 
long battle front shook with deafening 
roar of cannon, the hum of countless 
bullets, and the rattling and roaring 
of thousands of machine guns. One 
minute after eleven o’clock, a stillness 
that was almost oppressive brooded 
over the entire battlefront and men rose 
out of the trenches in safety for the 
first time in fifty-two long months. The 
first Armistice Day had begun. 

You ask, “What does Armistice Day 
mean?” Come with me and let us seek 
an answer to that question. Let us go 
to the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
We see coming out of the dim nowhere 
three gaunt figures. They approach 
slowly the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier and as they stand around this 
burial spot, the Unknown Soldier ap- 
pears in their midst. 

THE OLDEST MEMBER OF THE PARTY 
SPEAKS: 


“IT was with Leonidas at the 
Battle of Thermopylae in 480 
B. C. I was one of the three hun- 
dred that were entirely annihilated 
in defending that Pass. I gave my 
life in that great battle for the 
glory of Greece. I helped to hold 


the Pass, but the Romans de- 
stroyed the Greece for which I 
died, and the Barbarians swept 
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over Rome. Was not my death for 
naught?” 
THE SECOND GAUNT FIGURE SPEAKS: 
“I gave my life at the Battle of 
Tours in 732 A. D. I stood with 
Charles Martel. I kept Europe a 
Christian continent. That was 
1,200 years ago. Where is the peace 
that I died for? Where is the 
faith that my fellow-countrymen 
promised me? Where is the good- 
will which I died to create?” 
THE THIRD GRIM FIGURE SPEAKS: 
“IT was with Wellington at Wa- 
terloo one hundred years ago. 
They told me that my death meant 
a world freed from tyranny and 
wrong. They said that there would 
be no more wars; that no more 
youthful lives would be snuffed out; 
that peace would reign; but a cen- 
tury goes by and my brothers are 
slain by the thousands in a war 
beside which the Battle of Water- 
loo was nothing. Where are the 








This monument in honor of Woodrow 
Wilson was recently unveiled in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, in the presence of T. G. 
Masaryk, president of the Republic. It is 
the gift of Americans of Czechoslovakian 
origin and is the work of Albin Polasek, 
American sculptor, born in Czechoslovakia. 





results for which I gave my life? 
Where is the peace they told me 
about? Will people always break 
faith with us who die?” 


‘THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER SPEAKS: 
“Only ten short years ago I 
gave my life in the Great World 
War. My Nation made a solemn 
promise that we dead should not die 
in vain. Will this promise fail as 
your promises have? They told us, 
when we were marching away with 
flying banners, that we were fight- 
ing a war to end all wars, that 
peace would forever reign. Will 
they keep their faith? Will peace 
be established, or did we die also 
in vain? For these of us who made 
the supreme sacrifice, the World 
War is over, but for our thousands 
of brothers, who came off of the 
battlefield maimed and crippled in 
mind and body, the war is not over 
and will never be over so long as 
they live. Yet, the greater part of 
my Nation has already forgotten 
these men of valor who are con- 
fined on their beds of pain in hos- 
pitals throughout this country 

Let them not forget that— 

“ ‘Dead eyes keep watch! 

You shall not sleep nor rest, 

We died. And now you others who 
must live 

Shall do a harder thing than dying is— 

For you shall think.’ ” 

The gaunt figures disappear. 

The peace concerning which they 
spoke, and which the Armistice has 
temporarily brought, can be made per- 
manent only when the fundamental 
principle underlying the Sixth Object 
of Rotary, the advancement of under- 
standing, good-will, and international 
peace through a world fellowship, is 
made effective in human relationships. 
We commemorate today the valor of 
those men, living and dead, who fought 
that war might end and peace prevail. 

We should be especially mindful of 
those thousands who were not fortunate 
enough to end it all on the battlefield, 
but who must suffer the rest of their 
lives from the results of this war. 
Those who gave their lives, and those 
who are crippled and maimed are here 
in spirit saying— 

“To you from failing hands we throw 
the torch 

Be yours to hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep.” 
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A study in vocational relativity : 


The Most 


Important 


Mlember 


By Paut W. Horn 


President, Texas Technological College 


OME years ago when I was a 
member of the Rotary Club of 
Houston, Texas, the club at 
one particular meeting put on 

a little stunt in which I took a slight 
part. It was all pre-arranged, though 
nobody knew anything about it except 
those members with whom it had been 
arranged. 

The president announced very grave- 
ly that the club was anxious to find 
which member it was whose business 
was of the greatest importance. He 
declared that the club was now ready 
to receive nominations. 

No sooner had he ceased speaking 
than up jumped the doctor member. 
He spoke rather briefly and the gist 
of what he had to say was about as 
follows : 

“Unquestionably the doctor has the 
most important business represented in 
this club. Not a single one of you 
fellows would even have entered into 
this world if there had not been a 
doctor present to assist at the process. 
If it had not been for the doctor, most 
of you would not have lived to manhood. 
I am the man on whom you all depend 
to keep well. If you had no health, 


you would none of you be of any im- 
portance.” 
When he 


sat down amid applause, 
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the grocer immediately sprang to his 
feet. 

“That’s all right about the doctor,” 
he said, “but where would you fel- 
lows be if you had nothing to eat? 
If it were not for me, you would all 
starve to death. Therefore, I insist 
that the grocer, the man who feeds 
all of you, is the most important 
man in this club.” 

“That’s all right about the grocer,” 
said the clothing merchant as he 
arose to his feet, “but if it were not 
for me, no one of you fellows would 
even be allowed to appear on the 
street. The law of the land does not 
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say that you must eat, but it does 





say that you must wear clothes. 
Therefore, I insist that the clothier is 
the most important man in this club.” 

Then the lawyer jumped up. 

“You fellows are talking about primi- 
tive society,” he said. “In any kind 
of civilization it is necessary that there 
should be laws. I am the man that 
helps you obey the laws and that gets 
you out of trouble when you inadver- 
tently break them. I therefore insist 
that in the civilized community my 
business is the most important business 
there is.” 

Then it was my cue as the school 
teacher to take the floor. 

“All the rest of these fellows have 
had some slight ground for their 
claims,” I asserted, “but after all, edu- 
cation is the greatest 
thing in the world. If 
no one of you fellows 
had ever been to 
school a day in your 
life, no one of you 
would have been here. 
It makes no difference 
when you were born, 
or how well fed you 
are, or what good 
clothes you wear, or 
how healthy you are, 
if you could neither 
read nor write, you 
would not have a 
place in the business 
or professional world 
today. Therefore, I 
insist, and shall al- 
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schoo] teacher is the most important 
man in the world.” 

When I sat down, the preacher im 
mediately arose and insisted that re 
ligion and morality are the most im- 
portant things in the world. He in- 
sisted very justly that # makes littl 
difference how much money a man 
makes, or how well he is educated, if 
he is indifferent to the claims of higher 
things. He pleaded that preaching is 
the most important business. 

Perhaps there may have been others 
that I do not remember. At any rate, 
the club listened with more or less in- 
terest. At the close of the discussion 
a vote was taken. The club decided 
that no one of the speakers had made 
a clear case of show- 
ing that his  busi- 
ness was any more 
important than the 
rest of the busi- 
nesses represented. 

As a matter of 
course, this vote was 
intended to be more 
or less facetious. 
Nevertheless, ther 
was a considerable 
amount of philose- 
phy represented in 
the decision. 

When it comes 
down to brass tacks, 
the simple truth is 
that the most im: 
portant business i" 
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nds altogether upon conditions. To 
more specific, it depends altogether 
on the needs of the individual. 
For instance, if you drive your car 
to some strange town late at night, 
is altogether possible that the most 
portant man in the town from your 
andpoint is the garage man. It is 
together possible that you urgently 
eed somebody to fix a flat tire. In 
is case the tire changer is far more 
nportant to you than is a lawyer or 
1e doctor or the preacher. Possibly 
ju are in dire need of ten gallons of 
vasoline. In this case the filling-sta- 
on man is to you far more important 
an the president of the leading bank. 
On the other hand, if some member 
f your party has been in an accident 
ind has sustained some injury, it is 
altogether possible that the only man 
n the town you care to see is the doc- 
tor. 
Again it may chance that you are on 
1 trip and out of money and need to 
cash a check. In this case the banker 


s far 


more important to you than is 








the grocer or the brick mason. It all 
depends upon what your needs are. 
The poet Browning answered this 
question quite well when he said, “All 
service ranks the same with God.” 
What he meant was that it all de- 
pends upon how well our work is done. 
The general commanding the army, and 
the private soldier, are alike honorable 
in the sight of God. It takes them 
both to win a war. The question as 
to which one deserves the more credit 
is not at all a question as to rank. 
It is a question as to which one has 
done best the duties assigned to him. 
The laundry man may be the most 
valuable man in your entire club. In 
fact I know of one large city club of 
which the laundry man is president. 
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More than that, he makes an 
excel’ent president. 

The question as to whether 
the coal dealer or the grocer or 
the physician or the _ school 
teacher is the most valuable 
member of your club, and of the 
community, depends wholly 
upon how well each one of these 
does his particular work. A good 
coal dealer is a far more valu- 
able member of society than is a 
second-class school teacher. 


Wises you come to think 

about it, the question which 
the Houston club was more or 
less humorously considering on 
the occasion referred to is after 
all the very same question which 
certain disciples of Jesus were 
discussing on a certain occasion. 
They were engaged in earnest 
discussion as to which one of 
them should be the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven. The 
Great Teacher answered this 











question and set it at rest for 
all time, and all generations, when He 
said, 

“He that would be the 
among you, let him be the servant of 
all.” 

And this brings us back directly to 
the motto of the Rotary club of today. 
“Service above self.” “He profits most 
who serves best.” The thought ex- 
pressed in these mottoes is found con- 
stantly in the sayings of Jesus. 

For that matter the same idea has 
been voiced by other great teachers, 
and has been recognized in early law. 
Thus in the Babylonian code of about 
2300 B.C. we find that the careless ir- 
rigator who caused a flood had to make 
good the damage to his neighbor’s 
crops, or else the irrigator and his 
family might be sold into slavery. 
There are many similar rulings, even 
at this period when a buyer was sup- 
posed to determine the seller’s right to 
title of property. 

In the four  thou- 
sand years since the 
scribes laboriously 
marked out this code 
on their clay tablets, 
humanity has gained a 
finer appreciation of 
the interdependence of 
its members. We still 
struggle with the task 
of assigning penalties 
for unsocial acts be- 
cause it is impossible 
for society to fully 
comprehend the merits 
and demerits of each 
individual case. If we 
can raise the average 
perception high 


greatest 
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wil] be a minimum of cases that require 
the attention of the law—and here is a 
task for whole generations of Rotarians. 

Furthermore, in addition to the 
changing laws of man we have the in 
flexible laws of nature. The individual 
may escape the meshes of man-made 
law, but there is no escaping nature. 
Because business or professional lifé 
makes us specially familiar with cer 
tain parts of the natural law, we have 
therefore so much the greater obliga 
tion to bring man’s law and nature’s 
law into some sort of conformity. 
Both kinds of law though are self-con 
tradictory in some respects, and ow 
happiness depends largely on our abil 
ity to see and use these contradictions. 
The higher our post, the better we 
should be able to see. 

Who is the most valuable member 
of your club? Not necessarily the 
preacher or the teacher or the doctor 


or the banker. Not 
necessarily any 


body at all. Simply 
that man who to 
the best of his abil 
ity and in the line 
of his chosen busi- 
ness renders the 
greatest service. 

He has made the 
most of what he 
had. Also he has 
done some self- 
searching. In pro- 
portion as he found 
honest answers, he 
added to his origi- 
nal stock. He be- 
came more valu- 
able to others—and 
to himself. 








enough, however, there 
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“Today the Great God Mars lies prostrate.” 


Novem! 


1929 


The Internationalizing of Contacts 


Geography as the Magna Charta of cooperation 


OWEVER in- 
tently we may 
listen, the most 
sensitive of 

scientific instruments will 
not enable us as yet to hear, 
minute by minute, the quiet 
growing of grass in a gar- 
den. All we can say is that, 
if we level a lawn, sow seed, 
and return in due season, 
we shall find that somehow 
a brown soil has yielded a 
beautiful and rich carpet 


also notable. 


of green. 

On the surface of society, there is 
proceeding today a change, also silent, 
We have been accustomed 
hitherto to think of the world as a 


By PHiLiep WHITWELL WILSON 


Illustrations by Wilfred Jones 











“A thousand acts, ten thousand contacts, accom- 
plished by the average men and women, achieve the 
result which statesmen depending on systems and so- 
phistries, too often find to be beyond their abilities.” 
So concludes our contributor, in a survey of the 
modern world as it is being made to shrink by the 
development of communication and distribution. 


map, colored according to countries. 
Here, we say, is a republic, there a 
monarchy; this is Hungary, that is 
Japan; and most of these distinct states 
are maintaining an army or a navy or 


both of them, as a defenct 


against the others. Each 
approaches the other: 
through an  ambassado 


Each symbolizes its sover 
eignty by a flag, nat 


anthem, and patrioti 
blems. It is this 


is presenting a new 
to the eye. 


Sovereignty continues, 


powerful as ever, an 


is still the allegiance due to sover: 
but it is not only as sovereigntie: 
separate from the rest, that n 
nations now approach one anot 
Means of communication have 


na 


em 


ma] 


which, like the level la 


wn 
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eloped. Not only are there the 
graph, the telephone, wireless, and 
organized postal system, but im- 

se numbers of people are travelling 
never travelled before, and, in 

e cases, are travelling more quickly 
ugh the air. No longer is travel 
land dependent on the railway. The 
tomobile has restored the highroad 
an importance, unprecedented save 
the period of the Roman Empire. 

e deserts of Sahara and of Arabia 

i the highlands of Tibet and Afghan- 
tan can be penetrated with compara- 

e ease by the rubber tire. 

An immense credit is due to those 
hipping companies which have made it 
ossible for persons of modest means, 
id especially boys and girls at col- 
ge, to cross the ocean in comfort at 

greatly reduced rate. Despite the 
laws of immigration, the Atlantic 
as an avenue between the old 
world and the new is more crowded 
every year. In 1927 the figures 
for the North Atlantic pas- 
senger travel between North 
America and Europe reached 
the stupendous total of 1,200,- 
000. Lawyers, advertisers, Ro- 
tarians, fill great liners and 
invade friendly countries, not 
their own. This summer, one 
such vessel was chartered by 

three hundred European Rotar- 
ians crossing to attend the Min- 
neapolis convention; another by 
twelve hundred Congregational- 
ists from the towns and villages 
of England, plain people of the 
stuff that makes a nation, who, 
following the Pilgrim Fathers, 


visited Plymouth in Massa- 
chusetts and there rendered 
homage to a great spiritual 


ancestry. 


~“OVERNMENTS have been 
too apt to approach one an- 
other with swords and guns. 
Here we see citizens, acting in- 
dependently of governments, and 
so becoming their own ambassa- 
lors of cooperation and goodwill. 
As soldiers in the Great War 
fraternized along the trenches, 
so today are civilians frater- 
nizing across frontiers. The 
League of Nations at Geneva, 
established but not perfected, is 
merely a formal expression of 
something, far deeper and far 
broader than itself. Beyond 
the boundaries of official diplo- 
macy, there is developing a com- 
munity of peoples. 

These are not merely abstract 
generalities. There are facts 
innumerable with which to fill 
in the picture. One of these 
facts, standing by itself, might 
not be enough to merit a place 
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in history. But, taken together, the 
facts acquire a cumulative significance 
which the statesman in the present and 
the historian in the future will have to 
recognize. 

For centuries, the fairs at cities like 
Leipzig, Munich, and Nigni-Novgorod, 
have been famous. Such fairs are now 
international. At Leipzig, this autumn, 
there were 10,000 exhibits from eighteen 
countries—textiles, toys, and chinaware 
among them—and American buyers 
might be seen, selecting novelties for 
Christmas. Every year, there are sim- 
ilar pilgrimages to Paris 
fashions are a form of infallibility. In 
numerous industries, the latest model 
and the latest method and the latest 
market can only be discovered by com- 
paring results in more than one coun- 
try. 

It was the Prince Consort, with his 
German upbringing, who, in 1851, fost- 
ered the idea of a Great Exhibition in 
London. That exhibition was the first 


where the 








“So is this planet shrinking in distances.” 


of its kind and it accommodated 
in what still survives as the Crystal 
During the last seventy years, 


was 


Palace. 
there 
on this and a much more comprehensive 


have been numerous exhibitions 


seale. Paris, Rome, Chicago, San Fran 


cisco, Melbourne, and other great cities 


have made us familiar with the idea 
of the World Fair. The latest of them, 
reckoned in magnitude, was at Wen 


bley, England. 


HOWEVER costly may have been 
these enterprises, there is no indica 
tion that the series has come to an end. 
At the moment, it is Spain that seeks 
thus to bring herself before the traders 
and the tourists of other countries, At 
Seville, the Ibero-American Exposition 
is acquainting its visitors with what is 
meant by Latin America 
Colombia is contributing a model of th« 
emerald mines of Muzo; Brazil adver- 
tises her famous coffee; Bolivia repro- 
duces the ancient Puerto del Sol of the 
(ncan Temple at Calasasaya; the 
United States adds the Grand 
Canyon and a model consulate. 
Next year, the natural park 
of Montjuich, overlooking Bar- 
celona, with its plazas, gardens, 
and waterfalls, is to be the 
scene of a similar panorama of 


overseas. 


prosperity, in which the ever- 
thrilling glories of Old Spain 
will be set forth. On a 
more comprehensive still, Chi 
cago is preparing a World’s 
Fair for the year 1933, which 
will celebrate the centenary of 
that amazing metropolis of the 
Middle West. On this exhibi 
tion, international in its appeal, 
scores of millions will be spent 
and, only by scores of millions, 
will it be possible to count the 


scale, 


guests. Indeed, so great is the 
zeal for such hospitality that 
New York also has been talking 
about a World’s Fair in 1932, 
to celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday, on which—avoiding 
contention — there 
obvious remark that one exhibi- 


arises the 


tion which succeeds, may do 
more good than two, each of 
which might limit the success 
of the other. 

These great expositions are 
supplemented by innumerable 


sideshows, if we may use the 
term, at which particular indus- 
tries and professions get to 
gether. For instance, in Berlin, 
this year a Radio Exhibition has 
been held at which 350 firms 
from many countries were repre- 
sented. At a similar exhibition in 
Madison Gardens, the attendance 
of the public exceeded 250,000. 

Berlin has exhibited aviation, 
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many countries sending their latest air- 
planes—France, nine of them. So we 
might proceed indefinitely. One week, 
it will be a display of office furniture 
in London or Basle; another week, art 
and design, referring especially to edu- 
cation, will be “assembled” at Prague, 
so bringing the ancient capital of Bo- 
hemia into touch with the modern state 
of Oklahoma, represented by a char- 
acteristic picture from an Indian artist, 
Hokeah Mopopa Tsakare which at- 
tracted no little attention. So is this 
planet shrinking in its distances, for 
distance means but this—how long it 
takes you to get there. 
Served by the organized 
which distribute news, universal in its 
range and variety, the press is today 
weaving a network of closer interests 
around the world. This year, at Co- 
logne, no fewer than forty-three nations 
joined in an exhibition of the latest and 
most marvellous mechanics by which a 


agencies 


newspaper is produced. 

That founder of South African de- 
mocracy, Cecil Rhodes, was among the 
earliest of prophets to realize the im- 
portance of the student as a factor in 
At Ox- 
ford, the Rhodes Scholars are gathered 


the making of a new world. 


from all English-speaking democracies 
and are intended to be the promoters 
If, indeed, 
they have failed in some measures to 


of English-speaking union. 


achieve the end which Cecil Rhodes had 
the 
that a larger idea has emerged. 


in view, the reason is, in main, 
Eng- 
lish-speaking union is, after all, no more 
than an element in world union, and the 
Rhodes Scholars have been merely the 
pioneers in an interchange of education, 
quite without precedent in the 

annals of the human mind. In 
the United States alone, there 

are 10,000 foreign students, 


thousands of them post- 
graduate. At Interna- 
tional House in New 


York, I have addressed 
several times that great 
audience of six hundred 
students, 
countries, 


from sixty 


eastern and 
western, Christian, 
Hindu, and 
white and 


which, could never have 


Moslem, 


colored, 


been seen anywhere at 
any previous period in 
the world’s history. At 
Berkeley in California, 
there is projected a _ second 
International House and, in 
Paris, a third—to cost $2,000,000— 

is to be started—like the others, as a 
gift by Mr. Rockefeller. 


versity is under reconstruction but it can 
hardly be doubted that, in due course, the 


London Uni- 
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problem of hospitality for foreign stu- 
dents, there, as in Chicago and other 
such centers, will be solved on similar 
lines. 

Like the Rhodes Scholars, many of 
their students are selected by merit 
and are destined to become the leaders 
in their respective countries. Educated 
in Washington at the Quaker School 
which was also responsible for Charles 
A. Lindbergh, we see Miss Matsudaira, 
daughter of the Japanese Ambassador, 
proceeding to her own country and there 
marrying Prince Chichibu, brother and 
heir of the Emperor himself. The de- 
cision of the United States to apply 
her share of the Boxer Indemnity to 
scholarships for Chinese students has 
resulted in a link between the two coun- 
tries which is unlikely ever to be broken. 
A great organization like the Y. M. 
C. A. is doing the same work for youth 
in India as in Indiana; in Athens, 
Greece as in Athens, Georgia. 


N THE middle ages, the artist was 

held to be immune from the ravages 
of war. Today, the pursuit of the true 
and the beautiful is also but little af- 
fected by the quarrels of diplomacy. 

The now-famous American Academy 
at Rome is but one of several similar 
institutions by which the noblest stand- 
ards in painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture are shared by successive gen- 
erations, and in this development of 
taste, Rotary is beginning to play a 
part. Every week, in the Plaza Hotel, 


Buenos Aires, Rotarians meet at lunch, 
practice their ritual of 


and interna- 















“Civilians are fraternizing across 
frontiers.” 


Novembe, } 49 


tional friendship. They have s re 
the Argentine-North American 
of Culture, in which Dr. Cupe 
Campo, a prominent Argentino 
ested. The aim of the institut 
to further exchange exhibits, 
exchange of students and grad 
establish Argentine libraries 
United States and United § 
braries in the Argentine, an 
counteract the suspicion whi 
times has militated against tra 
in Latin America. 

Of the possibilities, inherent 
endeavors, there has been rex 
striking proof. At Santo Domingo, ; 
is proposed to erect a monumenta! light 
house to the memory of Columbus. N 
fewer than 699 architects, from 48 cou 
tries, have entered the competition. 0/ 
these architects, 299 are from Nort 
America and 316 from Europe. Franc 
sends 67 entries, Germany 49, Grea! 
Britain 27, Hungary 238, and so 
This is an astonishing revelation 
what, apart from formal diploma 
really interest the nations. Paral| 
with this tribute to Columbus, we 
the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration 
Captain Cook’s memory, at Hawaii 

Education is thus no longer mer 
nationalist. Research cannot be thus 
limited. At Stockholm, in July, 
radiologists met to discuss radiant en 
ergy and its applications. Of these ex 
perts, there were a thousand and n 
fewer than a hundred came from t 
United States alone. 

The battle against disease is and mus 
be along a front as wide as birth an 
death themselves. One visits a great 
official of an insurance society and find 
that he is publishing pamphlets 
praise of a Frenchman like Pasteu 
and that his table is littered wit 
an immense mass of Germany’s 
latest books on_ nutritio: 
The great surgical clinics 
held in Vienna, in Ber 

lin, in Paris, in London 

in New York, are 

salute of that Red Cross 
which is the banner 

mankind. Leprosy, ma 
laria, diphtheria —al 
these are treated inter- 
nationally, and an Ital- 
ian has the sam 
toothache as the 

Siamese. 

So with the whol 
field of knowledge. 17 hat 
is not knowledge whic! 
is restricted by artificia 
boundaries, whether of preju- 
dice or geography, schools, ©ol- 
leges, and universities are breaking 
down these barriers of the mind. 


oe BK anh 


There is the exchange of professors. There 
are the tours of collegiate debaters. Tere 
are the Olympic (Continued on page °6) 
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The Value of Employee Education 


How a great retail store trains its clerks 


20M the employ- 

er’s viewpoint the 

economic value of 

employee educa- 
tion is best expressed by 
vhat the cash register 
shows, first for one em- 
ployee who has not only 
specialized but general 
training, and then for an- 
ther who knows only the 
mechanics of his own job. 
Training for advancement 
is likewise necessary in 
any organization whose 
policy is promotion from 


By Craic RIcE 





HIS is the first of a series of articles de- 

signed to show the “romance” of business. 
While these articles will chiefly indicate con- 
ditions in big business, we would not imply that 
there is any less adventure in smaller deal- 
ings—only that it is easier, perhaps, to illus- 
trate our points by concerns able to carry out 


industrial experiments on a scale permitting 


Y. W. C. A. high schools, 
or to the city continuation 
schools. 

The underlying purpose 
of the Junior Academy is 
to arouse a natural inter- 
est in education. Many of 
the boys and girls have 
been forced out of the 
public schools because of 
family economic condi- 
tions or because of over- 
crowding and other in 
adequacies in the school 
system. For example, a 
young man who has been 
pushed through the rou 


the ranks—‘“When a ° : 
hick ues “aaa rather general deductions. To emphasize the son. 4h ia, pea ae 
on, somewhere down the human values of business, it seems most natural ‘nds that the Junior 
ranks a new stock boy is Academy takes a real in- 

terest in his education. 


hired.” 

As for the sociological 
importance of employee 
education—the need for 
“learning how to get along with other 
people,” though obvious anywhere, is 
especially important in some positions. 
A salesman or saleswoman must know 
more than the correct method of 
making out a sales-check, or the me- 
chanics of merchandising. Otherwise— 
even though the sales-check is legible 
and the merchandising routine prop- 
erly carried out—the store will be 
missing opportunities. There must be 
a certain intuitive understanding of 
people’s likes and dislikes, whether cus- 
tomers or fellow-employees. Learning 
salesmanship today means studying for 
a profession rather than just holding 
a job. 

Employee education in the great em- 
porium of Marshall Field, Chicago, is 
carried on by means of the store’s edu- 
cational bureau and falls into two main 
divisions—the salesman-training de- 
partment and the Junior Academy. The 
former concerns itself mainly with 
training given the salesman during his 
first few weeks in the store. The first 
days of employment are spent in the 
classroom, where the purely mechani- 
cal processes are explained. Long 
blackboards cover the end walls and on 
these are painted replicas of the va- 
rious kinds of sales-checks. Their use 
is demonstrated and then the real 
training for selling begins. This is fol- 
lowed up by actual counter work under 
the eye of a supervisor. During this 
period the student salesman is called 
back to the classroom for a series of 


to begin with employer-employee relations. 


four lectures and demonstrations. At 
the conclusion of this course comes the 
showing of a motion-picture designed 
to illustrate the necessity for care 
in making out sales-checks. Built 
around a bit of human-interest plot, 
the picture covers every step in a sale 
from the purchase of a doll to its de- 
livery in time for a child’s birthday 
party. It shows How the article went 
through twenty-three pairs of hands be- 
fore reaching a destination, and how, 
when that destination proved to be the 
wrong one, the article began on a new 
route and eventually reached the right 
address after being handled by forty- 
five people. This picture educates not 
only the sales-force, but every employee 
concerned with purchasing or deliveries. 

Salesman training is intended for 
the mature employee who has attended 
high school or college. For employees 
between 14 and 17 years of age the 
Junior Academy is conducted. This is 
really a miniature high school, where 
students go through the regular first 
two years of high-school work.. Three 
class periods a day, of thirty-five min- 
utes in length, are attended five times 
weekly, so that altogether the student 
spends more than eight hours in school 
every week. 


At the end of the school year, regular 

graduation exercises are held, and 
the manager of the store presents 
diplomas. After this the students 
frequently go on to Y. M. C. A. or 


His classes are kept small 
so that there may be a 
more informal atmosphere 
and intimate teacher-pupil relationship. 
He is encouraged to join clubs and at- 
tend their weekly dinners. He has 
opportunity to attend a gymnasium 
once a week. Academic theory is not 
stressed as much as practical applica- 
tion, and the young student gradually 
realizes that this interest in his educa- 
tion is for his own good—and not 
merely because a state law, of which 
he knows little, demands that he spend 
so much time in school per week. 

The curriculum includes subjects of 
modern interest and useful trend. 
There are, for example, courses in of- 
fice training, business arithmetic, office 
methods, etc. For more general edu- 
cation there are such subjects as cur- 
rent events, modern history, and gen- 
eral science. 

Students in the Junior Academy and 
older employees who desire specialized 
courses of study can find help at the 
library where reading courses are 
mapped out for them. This institution 
began with a small case of donated vol- 
umes, kept in the employee’s cafeteria, 
and now has more than 7,000 volumes, 
of which 1,000 are loaned by the public 
library. A library fund assures a sup- 
ply of up-to-date reading. The aver- 
age circulation is 5,000 volumes a 
month—or one book for every two per- 
sons employed in the store. 

Books cover a wide range of subjects 
—and just now, says the librarian, 
there is a great demand for psychology. 
Reading courses on this and other sub- 
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started with the most 


may continue the 


jects may be 
elementary work or 
study already begun by the employee. 
General subjects are covered by read- 
ing courses suggested by the American 
Library Association. For readers who 
want to specialize there are 
on such subjects as economics, 
methods, merchan- 
interior decoration. 


courses 

sales- 
manship, business 
dising, and 

There is a great demand for the 
newest books 
the waiting lists 
rusal of the literary reviews. 
the most popular non-fiction at present 
are “The Philosophy of John Dewey,” 
by Joseph Ratner, “The Technique of 
3ogoslovsky, 


fiction—and 
careful pe- 
Among 


especially 


indicate 


Controversy,” by Boris 
“Goethe,” by Emil Ludwig, and a vol- 
ume of verse by Dorothy Aldis. 

The executives’ attitude on all this 
may be summarized by the quotation 
It is 
from Gerstenberg’s “Principles of Busi- 


appearing on library pamphlets. 


ness” and reads: 

“The business student, of course, ob- 
serves as well as reads. Today, how- 
ever, so vast is the amount of informa- 
tion to be acquired, that testimony— 
as compared with direct observation— 
has become of relatively greater im- 
portance than it was under the old 
apprenticeship method of business.” 
today of the over- 
specialization in This 
may be exaggerated because specializa- 
tion without generalization is not pos 


We hear much 
modern life. 
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sible. Study rugs and you begin to 
learn history and geography, for in- 
stance, perhaps chemistry. Reading 
serves to develop either the specialist, 
or the man of wide culture. 

Out of all this—and much more 
training—the public, represented by 
the customer, gets only superficial 
glimpses. The girl who sells you a 
necktie is neat, quick, has a pleasing 
voice and a smile. She seems to sense 
your taste in ties, and knows exactly 
where to find the desired kind. If the 
tie is delivered to your home, it arrives 
promptly and is handed to you by an 
alert youngster in uniform. If an 
emergency arose in the store during 
your visit, you might or might not 
know of it, if you did it was minimized. 
But behind these pleasant contacts— 
behind all the twenty-three people or 
more who had a hand in that particu- 
lar sale—is a well-regulated organiza- 
tion. “The customer is always right,” 
says the store, and proves it. More 
than that it makes the customer rec- 
ognize his own responsibility, so that 
comparatively few take undue advan- 
tage of store privileges. 


GOMEONE has defined the motivating 
~ ° . 

forces of humanity as three in num- 
ber—heredity, environment and _ will- 
power. This may seem a rather artificial 
listing because the three are _ inter- 
changeable to some extent. But busi- 


ness must recognize facts, and _ it 
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remains true that occasionally 
people with every apparent 

for success who are simply ine: 
the employees’ heredity busin 


little to do, with his envi1 
business can make impressio 
during certain hours. With h 


power—perhaps here is the line 
resistance. 

When the employee sought a ; 
he exercised will-power. The a 
not have been wholly voluntary, 
showed a recognition of economic 
and a preference perhaps for one ty» 
of work. Surely here is a great 
tunity for the employer—but not every 
employer sees the obvious opportunity 
The employee is there—what to do with 
him? If you can convince him that his 
success is also yours the general leve| 
of your community has advanced just 
that much. But if he gets the idea that 
his success depends on your exploitatioy 
there is simply an instance of forces 
neutralizing each other—and the con 
munity level has dropped because th 
community has to carry both employe: 
and employee. In all our thinking 


about what is “good business” or “good 


work” we discover that “good sense” 
the foundation for both. 

To learn to do a job well, to und 
stand its purpose, are preliminaries t 
liking that job. 
likes his job gives efficient servic 
That is the idea behind employee edu- 
cation—an economic and _ sociologica 
investment. 














A section of the library for the use of employees of Marshall Field and Company. 


The employee who 
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A view of the business section of Dallas, r TEER: 
Texas, where the Rotary Convention will be SRM anh 2. 
Mersey 


held next year. 





The Great Convention Riddle 


Offers problems of psychology and showmanship 


VERY year in Rotary, as in 
other great organizations, we 
have put to us the Great 
Convention Riddle—which is 

the old one of getting the quart into 
the pint pot. Every year, after a con- 
vention, we have the chorus of praise 
from those who were satisfied, broken 
by the voice sometimes soft, sometimes 
shrill, of the complainer who says that 
too much was attempted, too little 
achieved. Too much _ business, too 
many people on the one side; too little 
accommodation, too little dis- 
cussion, too little fellowship 
on the other. Just now, busy 
men are in consultation over 
the program of the coming 
convention at Dalias. I pre- 
dict that they are going to 
solve this riddle. Neverthe- 
less, it will do no harm if at 
this early stage the problem 
of conventions in general is 
subjected to a little cool 
analysis. 

* * * = ~ 

Why do Rotarians hold con- 
ventions? For one reason, be- 
cause their Constitution says 
they shall. They must confer 
to receive the reports of the 
stewardships of those who 
have served, to present their 
own resolutions and proposi- 
tions, to elect their incoming officers, to 
provide a general meeting-place. 

* « ” a * 

If this were all that conventions ex- 
ist for, there would be no riddle; for 
conventions are held the world over for 
the transaction of business by this or 


By VIVIAN CARTER 


that organization. There is more— 
much more—in a Rotary convention. 
Voting delegates are not the only peo- 
ple who are invited, or invoked, to at- 
tend. Rotarians of the rank and file 
are urged to come and be inspired; to 
meet fellows from other parts; to 
mingle in the throng; to swell the audi- 
ences at entertainments and pageants, 
dances, garden parties, and so forth; 
lastly, not leastly, to swell convention 
funds—the bigger they are, the better. 

The problem of the convention com- 


begins, then, for adequate accommoda- 
tion, effective speakers, entertainers, 
and dispensers of hospitality. The 
convention must be, in every way, a 


success; somebody’s reputation stands 
or falls by it. 
+ * * * 7 
FTER each 
tion ever held” is heard the still 
small voice of the Man who Means Busi- 
ness—somewhere down in Texas, or up 
in Scotland, or over in Quebec—asking 
where exactly Rotary comes into these 
elaborately organized and 
very costly assemblages. 


“most successful conven 











HE writer, having been responsible for 

the planning of seven successive confer- ‘s 
ences of Rotarians in the British Isles, pro- 
pounds some of the problems that have to 
be solved every year. He voices the view 
of the “Man Who Means Business,” asks 
what conventions are all about, whether they 
justify their cost, and makes some practical 


suggestions to those concerned. 








mittee, therefore, is really one of 
showmanship. How shall it be made 
worth the while of these people to 
come? What can we put up to them as 
an attraction—something that we can 
claim to be better than anybody else 
has done anywhere else? The search 





Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, thousands of pounds 
spent—for what? The answer 
ever the same—namely, 
that Rotary thrives on the 
get-together; that the con- 
vention has got people to- 
gether, made them happy, 
given them food for thought, 
and sent them to their homes 
better Rotarians than they 
came. Which is, of course, 
perfectly true. There never 
was a bad convention yet— 
never one for which some- 
body was not the better, if 
only for having heard some- 
thing he had never heard 
before, met some person he 
had never met before. 

But the Man who Means Business 
persists, and this is somewhat the way 
he talks. Rotary, he says, is organ- 
ized for certain aims and objects. 
Numerically, they are six; ruthlessly 
edited, and robbed of redundancy, they 
could be summed up in a sentence: The 
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Ideal of Service and its application to 
personal, business, and community life. 
Rotary is encouraged and fostered by 
the organization of clubs in which the 
Ideal of Service is personified in the 
members, selected to represent the 
practical application of that ideal in 
their several callings. A convention 
of Rotarians, he says, should be su- 
premely an exchange of ideas and in- 
timate experiences, and should be so 
organized that there are as few ex- 
ternal attractions and distractions as 
possible. The people attending should 
be those who feel the need for fellow- 
ship in that sense that Rotary means 
the word—that is, fellowship in the 
ideal and practice of Service. Rotari- 
ans, argues the Man who Means Busi- 
ness, do not want to “get together” 
simply for the sake of ‘meeting good 
fellows. You don’t need selective clas- 
sifications resters for that. Other and 
older organizations do it much better, 
and do it on the spot of your own town. 
That kind of fellowship begins at home. 
To go to Colorado, California, or On- 
tario to shake people by the hand, and 
greet them by their first name—people 
you will not have time enough to know 
by any name at all, and will never see 
again—that cannot be the object of a 
Rotary Convention. The reason fo1 
“get-together” be to exchange 
ideas and experiences with others who 
believe in the Ideal of Service. 

Now we see the wrinkled brow, the 
raised eyebrows, the out-thrown hands 
of the organizer. How in the name of 
Heaven can you organize a get-together 
of thousands of people for the exchange 
of their ideas and experiences? 
The Tower of Babel would be the only 
suitable headquarters for that. Be- 
sides, he adds, calming down, people 
need to have their own ideas suggested 
to them, their own experiences recalled 
by the statement of somebody else’s; 
hence, you must have a platform, and 
so speakers. Furthermore, he adds, the 
Human Mind cannot concentrate long 
on a given subject, and variety is the 
spice of life as it is the spur of intel- 
lect. Between inspiration and concen- 
trated study you need songs and even 
stunts. Between sessions you need re- 
creation and refreshment, and chance 
conversations do help a lot. And can 
you not get as much inspiration and 
suggestion from a stage presentation as 
from a platform exposition? Of course 
you can! So the organizer establishes 
his case for an organized show of plat- 


must 


own 
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form speeches, songs, stunts, and en- 
tertainments. 
* = * * * 

Now where are we between these op- 
posites—between the Man who Means 
Business and the Man who Runs the 
Show? We believe the mass of Rotari- 
ans value conferences and conventions 
for their own sweet sake, because of 
that very mixture of sensations that 
they provide, and because, whatever 
Men who Mean Business may say, Ro- 
tary is a Fellowship, which will in the 
long run, stand or fall as such. That 
said, we accept the very best in the 
way of shows, stunts, and get-together 
devices that the best of showmen can 
provide. In the business of confer- 
ence, however, we feel that the Man 
who Means Business means what is 
right. The convention should develop 
the latent thought-power and discover 
the unique experience of the individual 
to the utmost possible extent. Given 
that this has to be done by leadership 
on the platform, our leaders should al- 
low for as many varieties of topic as 
science can identify and isolate, present 
the topic, and arrange for it to be dis- 
cussed by groups selected on some 
scientific plan to be elaborated. 

* * * * * 

W# AT would be a scientific categori- 

zation of Rotary Topics, discovered 
in the Aims and Objects? Are these per- 
manently represented in those familiar 
headings of Vocational Service, Club 
Service, Community Service, Interna- 
tional Service, Extension, Boys Work, 
Classification, etc? Do these terms 
tend to be worn threadbare with per- 
petual usage? Do programs tend to 
become stereotyped? Do orators re- 
peat themselves and their arguments 
ad nauseam? So it may be told in 
Gath. Would a more intimate scrutiny 
of the Aims and Objects discover sub- 
jects for discourse and debate that 
would reflect the inner thought and 
personal experience better than the 
headings we have cited? May we sug- 
gest that there is an infinite variety 
of topics hidden between the phrases 
of the Six Objects? 

For instance, “Enterprise!” What 
a world of thought and experience is 
concealed in that word, ranging over 
the whole field of human endeavor. 
Have we explored it as thoroughly as 
we might? “Ethical Standards!”—now 
a trite phrase. Has Rotary had the 
highest wisdom at its conventions as 
to the true meaning of that term? 
“Business and Profession!”—two sepa- 
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rate words. Why? Have we « 
bated deeply enough why a | 

is not a profession, and why a 

sion is not a business? “Con 
Life!” What is exactly meant b: 

In what way is a man’s “comn 

life apart from his personal lif 

vice versa?—another topic for « 

tion and debate. “Acquaintar 
another suggestive word. In wh 4 
is it something different from fF nd 
ship, and how could the difference }y 
removed? “International Peac: 9 
world-topic indeed. Has Rotary eye; 
explored beneath the surface of tha: 
free from national predilections and in 
terests, to discover why the idea] ; 
not a reality—after these thousands o: 
years of so-called civilization? 

* * * * ~ 

We are fairly sure that at least on 
convention—perhaps it will be next 
year’s at Dallas, perhaps that of an 
other year—could usefully be devote 
to exploring the fundamentals beloy 
the familiar phrases of the Aims and 
Objects; also that the presentation of 
each separate topic could be so mad 
that group discussions could follow 
that would allow the individual seek 
ing self-expression every opportunity 
therefor. 

So much as regards the general pro 
gram of a convention. The part of th 
convention that concerns our adminis. 
trative machine were surely matter for 
discussion by accredited delegates after 
the manner of business. 

Attendance at a convention 
be an act of the free will, the result 
of a desire on the part of the individual! 
to benefit by it, not merely that his 
club might make a “good show” 0: 
pull a strong vote. But it should be th: 
business of club officers, during thei: 
years, so to foster the spirit of Ro- 
tary, and its true understanding, that 
as many members as possible would 
come to the convention, cost what it 
may of time and money. To this end | 
recommend strongly that study of the 
Aims and Objects Program of Rotary 
International, which will be found to 
have a solution for almost every one 
of our riddles, including the Riddle of 
Convention. It will help even that dis- 
tracted individual, the convention man 
ager—for if everybody came because he 
meant it, he would rather sleep in a 
cabin, a tent, or a barn than not b 
there, and so the usual avalanche of 
complaints because he was not put 
the “Ritz-Carlton” would no long 
flow upon the official head. 


should 


“The next convention of Rotary 
# International will be at Dallas, 3 
Texas, U.S.A., May 27 to 31, 1929 
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What Shall I Read? 


The Satiric Biography of a Modern Educator 


\N OF LEARNING: By Nelson Antrim 
awford. 273 pp. Boston: Little Brown 


i Company. $2.50. 


LARGE number of authors of 
all sorts and sizes are busy 
in these days exposing types 

re of personality to public 
um. Sometimes the victim is taken 
raight out of history, and the hero of 

nation shown to be in truth either a 

gue or a fool, the acts for which 

has been honored and sung having 
en sheer accidents of which he has 
ad the nerve to take advantage. Not 

ng hence, there will be hardly a 
great historic figure who is not to be 
found in this gallery of disillusion. At 
ther times, the selection is made from 
1mong average men. The author traces 
very incident of the hero’s career with 
the clear intention of showing that his 
primary motive is selfish, and that the 
icts for which he becomes noteworthy 
ire camouflage. Such thought as that 
there is some good in every creature do 
not trouble our author, if he has ever 
heard of it. Had such as he thought 
of Bill Sykes, there would have been 
no redeeming love of dog such as the 
kindly Dickens allowed; the modern 
crook is all crook, the modern booster 
is all boost. 

Now we have introduced 
to us “A Man of Learning.” 
This is Doctor Redfield, 
“high-powered, twelve 
cylinder, standard _ shift, 
latest model, every part 
made in the U. S. A., a com- 
manding youth-inspiring 
figure”’—and we are, I pre- 
sume, to regard Redfield as 
the type of the modern uni- 
versity president. 

Learning from youth up- 
ward how to tell the tale, 
young Redfield becomes a 
sloganeer, a fraternity man, 
and acquires sufficient of 
veneer religion to use ad- 
vantageously. When, in due 
course, he gets a professor- 
ship at his college, his aim 
is to get results, and he gets 
them. The side of academic 
work that appeals to him is 
the side of salesmanship of 
education, and in this he is 
supremely successful. Inci- 
dentally, he is able to turn 
to advantage the various 
contacts made by him in 
placing students in business 
to make a considerable pri- 


vate fortune. He courts popularity, by 
all the favored methods (including, of 
course, press publicity, membership in 
Rotary and many fraternal move- 
ments) and gets it. He is a politician, 
and uses all available levers to keep 
his appropriations at a reasonably high 
figure, and to prevent interference with 
his plans. He has a shrewd sense on 
which side to fall in a crisis (including 
the war, in which he was originally 
against, and later in favor of, the 
Allies) ; in fact has as sharp a sense of 
self as was ever camouflaged under a 
profession of the Rotary ideal of Serv- 
ice. He rises—and he falls, but on his 
feet, and ends his career, up to the pres- 
ent still under the guise of an educa- 
tionalist, as a booster of Florida. 
Those who are acquainted personally 
with the “modern university president” 
will know exactly how far Arthur 


Patrick Redfield is representative. 


Those who are not may take the 
portrait as a fair one, and come to the 
conclusion that the cause of youth is in 
pretty bad hands, just as readers of 
Elmer Gantry thought that the cause 
of religion was. The author himself 
knows how far the picture he paints is 





A reproduction of the frontispiece of 
“A Man of Learning™ 


a true one, and with that we may leave 
it to his conscience. 

Books that introduce Rotary are 
naturally of interest to readers of this 
journal, and no doubt part of the object 
of their authors is to coax dollars out 
of the pockets of curious and self- 
conscious Rotarians. In “A Man of 
Learning,” we are led to regard Rotary 
as a kind of hypocrisy, a “philosophy” 
which, if used skilfully, and with a 
strong emphasis on the second word in 
the official motto “He profits most who 
serves best,” can advance self-interest 
to the utmost. 

The “service” ideal applied to educa- 
tion is exposed as one that educates 
for spectacular results. 


66 PROFESSOR at Thompson 
Walker” says Redfield “is no old 

fogy lecturing on out-worn theories. He 
is a high-class consecrated travelling 
salesman, selling a product in universal 
demand—Service.” He is displeased 
with his right-hand man an “old fogy” 
who sees a university as “a community 
of learned men concerned with the search 
for truth, which need not be justified by 
so-called practical results,” and educa 
tion as meant not to make a living more 
easily but to give a man a 
richer life. To Redfield, 
scholarship is to be put to 
the service of mankind, and 
turned to business account. 
To the extent that Red 
field is shown to be a moral 
hypocrite, concealing his 
true character in a mist of 
pious pretence, he stands 
condemned, and our autho: 
is quite within his rights in 
showing him up. If, how- 
ever, the intention is to 
expose him as a professional] 
hypocrite because he has 
given his attention less to 
the academic than to the 
organization side of a uni- 
versity, he is, we suggest, 
less successful. Many aca 
demics will share the view 
of the “old fogy’” quoted. 
Not so very many years 
ago, anything in the nature 
of boosting was anathema 
to all the professions, and 
a college or a school that 
advertised or talked about 
itself, was regarded with 
disdain. Of late years, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Rotary and Pacifism 


f OTARY’S objects are to some platitudes, to others 

provocations of thought. Reference, for instance, to 
high ethical standards in business or profession, comes up, 
on occasion, against some specific act by an individual, 
firm, or corporation on which public opinon is aroused. 
Rotarians are asked—as men who profess to uphold “high 
ethical standards’”—what they have to say about it, and 
go to their high authorities for guidance. The high 
authorities, realizing that the matter has a possible political 
taint, are hesitant to express an opinion. They are greeted 
with the taunt: 

“Oh, yes, when your principles are put to the test, it 
proves they are nothing but hot air.” 

Thoughtful Rotarians resent this taunt, and set to work 
to formulate principles of Rotary that apply to such spe- 
cific issues. They will be exceedingly lucky if they escape 
the charge, from one quarter or another, that they are 
introducing politics into Rotary. For the chances are that 
the propositions they have put forward are, or have been, 
on some party program at some time or another. 

Rotary’s Sixth Object is again a possible source of 
trouble. Directly men begin to explore below the surface 
of international peace, and the causes of war or ill-feeling, 
they discover objects of criticism that may be given special 
application to their own countries—perhaps at a moment 
when some international crisis is on—and arouse patriotic 
feeling. 

The question of armaments or military or naval prep- 
aration occurs at once. A writer in THE ROTARIAN who— 
invited to contribute an article—feels the urgent need to 
encourage and foster understanding, peace, and goodwill, 
brings forward evidence of what he thinks to be the war- 
mind at work in his own country. He seeks to show that 
military training in the schools is increasing, and argues— 
as he has a perfect right to do—that such training does 
develop the war-spirit, and that it serves none of the moral 
purposes claimed for it that would not better be served 


by other means. 

His views arouse immediate opposition, mainly of a patri- 
otic kind. It is claimed for military training that it does 
not “militarize” the mind, that it develops leadership, 
discipline, and physique as nothing else does so well. 


THE ROTARIAN is criticized for allowing such cont: 
views a place in its columns, and thus appearing to 
the cause of “pacifism.” 

One thing is certain, that no amount of fre 
debate on this kind of subject, in these columns 
the platform of Rotary, would establish unanimity. 
are certain subjects upon which men of all countries agr 
to differ, more or less violently, and their religiou 
and political parties are the organs by which they « 
themselves. Rotary draws the line at questions involving 
fundamental difference, and bases its discussions on 
it hopes is a rock of agreement. 

It is our intention, in which we sincerely hope Rotarian 
will support us, to exclude contributions that affect religious 
and political beliefs and opinions, and to welcome thos 
which arise directly out of the special experience of th 
individual seeking to apply the ideal of service to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life, and of the club | 
group of Rotarians who have sought to give collective ex. 
pression to Rotary’s purposes. 

For this reason, therefore, as the opinion expressed was 
that of the individual writer, and did not necessarily reflect 
that of THE ROTARIAN, we have to inform the many corr 
spondents who have written to us on the subject of 
“Militarism and the Schools” that we have taken carefu 
note of the views they express, that the subject is regarded 
as outside our proper scope and is one which this journa 
cannot be directly helpful in further ventilating. 


“Secret Diplomacy” 


“ye ig diplomacy secret? According to the popula 

democratic notion, open covenants should be openly 
arrived at. That is a fine phrase, and we all love it 
But is it business? The professional diplomat says it i 
not. 

“The importance of confidential discussions which could 
not be published until all nations made replies, thus insur- 
ing unhampered consideration” is stressed by Mr. Bridg 
man, First Lord of the British Admiralty, in reply t 
charges of secrecy in regard to the Anglo-French’ nava 
compromise. 

All business organizers know the “tentative” inquiry, 01 
the “feeler,” which is sent out to prepare the way for a 
conference or formal discussion. If the replies of the 
majority are favorable, a conference may be held; if they 
are not, the idea may be dropped. If one or two only reply, 
the matter may be further discussed with them alone. 

It can easily be seen what would happen in business 
relationships if the “feeler,” or one or other of the replies 
to it, were to be broadcasted. The victim of such an 
exposure would probably resolve that he would never fee! 
again. 

Yet how would friendly relations between parties of dif- 
ferent ideas and interests be advanced if there were n¢e 
informal methods? The famous pact of Locarno began 
without any prior commitments on either side, and it was 
almost the most “secret” conclave in history. The half-way 
house is a hostelry which, if ever prohibition operated 
against it, would be a loss to the cause of peace. 

Is not the Rotary club a sort of wayside “hostelry”’ 
When history comes to be written it will be revealed that 
many a business difference has been healed and a 00d 
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s been founded by the casual conversation at the weekly 
nch. 

The case against the diplomat, it seems to us, is not 

much against his methods as his motives. Could the 
ld but be convinced that professional managers of 
ternational affairs had the true will to peace, and were 
.pable of understanding and applying the motto “Service 
\bove Self,” there would be little complaint against their 
crecy. We should see in the informal meeting at the 
alf-way house a good and no more an evil augury. 


The Impromptu Speech 


YAUL HARRIS, the founder of Rotary, referred in a 
note we quoted in last month’s “Review of Events” to 
the fact that German Rotarians had an innate delicacy 
vhich prevented them from calling upon a visitor to speak 
unless he had expressed a wish to do so. Here we have 
one of those differences in national psychology which it is 
one of Rotary’s duties to note and to understand. It is 
pretty well-known to the visitor to clubs in the English- 
speaking countries that he may be called upon to “say a 
few words” or a good many. That is because these clubs 
have been trained to a respect and have even acquired 
a liking for the sound of the human voice speaking solo. 
Abroad, the taste is rather for the human voice in chorus, 
one’s own not least in evidence. Before order has been called 
(usually it is not) the tables are in a sustained buzz, and 
to get his own word in, the chairman has to bang or shout, 
ry both. 

Men like animated conversation rather than to 
to listen. An oration or discourse is something which 
is supposed to have been prepared for the occasion, and 
to be prompted by the speaker’s own desire. One good 
effect of this is that the speech when it is made is free 
from that preliminary apologetic flummery that is so 
tedious in the man who speaks because he has been called 
on: it has the touch of drama that is essential to true 
oratory. The orator jumps right in and makes it his 
business to stay in by holding attention. 


have 


The English-speaking clubs may well ponder over the point 
whether it should remain the rule to exact a speech from 
the casual visitor, or whether to speak or not to speak 
should be question for his own settlement. In actual fact, 
very few casual visitors want to make an impromptu 
speech. The man who does is he who has prepared it. Do 
not trust him, gentle Rotarian: in all likelihood, he is there 
to sell you something. Beware the stranger from afar who 





asks permission to propose a vote of thanks, or say a few 
On one occasion, we recall, opportunity 
to tear its recipient 


words of greeting. 
was taken of the vote of “thanks” 
tatters; on another, to spring upon the innocent assembly 
some purely commercial propaganda 


Debate 


JREPORTS from the recent assembly of the 
Nations at Geneva tell of a ridiculous situation, of 
A “great debate” 


to 


a kind with which Rotary is too familiar. 
was prepared for on the League’s work of the past year, 
the body of the hall was packed, galleries full of eager 
spectators and journalists of all nations. After the general 
discussion was announced, however, there was dead silence. 
Nobody had nuffin to say. 

The official explainers of the fiasco say it was because 
the small fry are so in the habit of expecting the big fry 
to do all the talking that they have lost the faculty of 
speech, and got stage fright. The said explainers say 
the only way to stage a debate is to brief speakers ahead 





Such is the painful experience of all conference man 
agers. The much-vaunted open forum results either in 
such silence as this of Geneva or in the unloosing of thx 
bore, the crank and the charlatan. Only in parliaments 
and such places—and not always then—does debate tak 
a normal flow, with men eager to get the floor and the 
ear of the assembly. 

The League meets but once or twice a year in full assem 


bly, and that is not enough for debate, however it may 
serve the purpose of mere legislation. At Rotary conven 
tions, how often is the debate any kind of a success? For 
one reason alone it is a failure, and that is, the impossi- 
bility of anybody not on the platform, with the microphone 
before him, making himself heard. The man on the floor 
has no chance, unless he is an old campaigner. 

Yet debate is good. We enjoy it in intimate sessions, 
at small assemblies, on boards and committees. Rotarians 
should be debaters. How can we make them so? Experi- 
ments have been tried to form debating parties in clubs, 
but those who have tried tell us they usually bring forward 
only the old-timers. Silence afflicts the back-bencher there 
as in the full club session. There are some men who 
simply cannot be made to talk—in public. 
thank merciful Providence, or pray for a revival of the 
Babel and Pentecost miracles, or an infusion of such spirit 
at Rotary gatherings as possesses the Holy Rollers? 

We dare not say. The subject is eminently one for 
debate. 


Ought we to 


From the Editor’s Quote Book 


No man ever knew or can know what will be the ultimate 
result to himself or to others of any given line of conduct. 
But every man may know and most of us do know what is 
a just and an unjust act. BACON. 

“Then they asked the men if the waters were all of the 
same depth. They said No: yet they could not help them 
in that case, for said they, you shall find it deeper or 
shallower as you believe in the king of the place.” 

BUNYAN: Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Of a great man it is incredible he should have been other 

than true. It seems to me the primary foundation of him. 


I should say sincerity, a deep, genuine sincerity, is the first 
characteristic of all heroic men. 


CARLYLE: Essays on Heroes. 


The initiation of all wise and noble things comes and 
must come from individuals: generally at first from some 
one individual. MILL: Essay on Liberty. 


Institutions have no merit in themselves, and are good or 
bad only in so far as they forward or impede the true well- 
being of man. 


BEATTIE CROZIER: Civilization and Progress. 
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‘The Newspaper’s Influence 


Modern shift of emphasis from views to news 


26 
EWSPAPER in- 
fluence —is_ it 
as great today 
as it used to be 
in the days of Horace 
Greely and Charles A. 


Dana of the Sun, and the 
other great men who were 
the founders and. great 
stars of the journalistic 


first journal published. 


By Mark BYErs 








HE decline of the newspaper has been a 


topic ever since the second issue of the 


cording to some people—been on the down- 


grade. Today it is said to be hurtling to the 


It has always—ac- 


ciently that the infi e of 
the newspapers, hoy ; 
dividually potent it 
at least covers 
greater field than bx 

It is difficult 
whether the newspa 
as powerful as it once wa 
Probably individual edito, 
do have less success 


firmament in days gone by? ; vancing their own ideas, a 

Are newspapers under bottomless pit, not in one country alone, but such, than did the grea 
suspicion because of a , ; editors of the past. But or 
growing distrust of their In all countries. the theory that they hav 


honesty, integrity, and sin 
cerity on the part of thei) 
readers? Are they losing 
the influence that they once 
had? Certainly the charges 
them are louder 
frequent than 
ever before in newspaper 
history, but it may be 
doubted if this alone proves 
the case of the affirmative. 

Against the volume of 
accusation may be set the 
undoubted fact that there 
are more readers of newspapers today 
than ever before. If the newspapers 
are losing a certain sort of influence 
once held by their editorial opinions, it 
is at least arguable that one reason 
is that the newspapers have voluntar- 
ily abandoned this influence. The edi- 
torial page is no longer the most im- 
portant page in the paper, not because 
people no longer read it, but because 
modern journalism considers that the 
news is more important to the pub- 
lic than the reactions to it of any man 
or group of men. In the interests of 
impartial judgment upon public affairs, 
the newspapers have dedicated them- 
selves to distributing the utmost pos- 
sible knowledge of events as they occur. 

The influence of the newspaper is 
still enormous—I would say that it is 
greater than ever. But it is the influ- 
ence of the facts upon human nature, 
instead of the coercive influence of a 
point of view held by an individual, and 
industriously propagated by him at the 
expense of all conflicting data. Edi- 


against 
and more 


tors of the past wielded great power, 
without doubt, yet when one comes to 
analyze that authority one finds that 
the giants of the sanctum in the old 
days did not so much create public 
opinion as they followed and intensified 
jt. I mean by this that the great edi- 


show at its worst. 


Following is a cool analysis by a Rotarian 
working journalist in the United States, where 
the newspaper is alleged, by other nationals, to 
We shall welcome observa- 
tions on the subject from Rotarian journalists 


in other countries. 


tors of the past were influential chiefly 
with those who in the main held their 
viewpoint to begin with. They were 
chiefly partisan organs, and as such 
appealed to partisans. The Greeleys 
and the Danas had great influence with 
those who were on their side, and less 
than none with those who were con- 
stitutionally opposed to their concep- 
tions. No Republican, in their day, 
would subscribe for or read a Demo- 
cratic paper, and vice versa. The limits 
of the newspaper’s influence were very 
sharply defined by the extent of popu- 
lar support of its editor’s principles. 


‘HE newspaper of today has opinions 

no less. But it has no grandiose no- 
tions of the importance of those opin- 
ions. It admits the undoubted fact that 
its opinions are products of the news 
in the first instance, and that therefore, 
the news is more important to the pub- 
lic. Hence, it is certainly true that 
the newspaper has a broader and more 
universel influence, since whatever a 
man’s personal inclinations and disposi- 
tion may be, he is bound to be interested 
in the news. In relation to population, 
the great circulations of even the 
smallest daily papers, compared with 
those that held the records for subscrip- 
tion fifty years ago, demonstrate suffi- 


voluntarily surrendered t 
réle of bell-wether for ¢! 
rock - ribbed, dyed - in - th. 
wool partisan subscriber 
who believed regardless, | 
wonder if they cannot 
said to have perhaps 
greater influence. It 
easy for the printed wo 
to obtain acceptance among 
the faithful to whom it 
the orthodox law and gos 
pel. But it takes a tough 
texture of intelligence 
be convincing as well to those who are 
not orthodox from the writer’s stand- 
point. Those who believe will stil! be- 
lieve, but in whatever effect the moder 
newspaper has upon the opinions 
those who approach it as unbelievers, 
the newspaper has extended its influ- 
ence and power. “I never thought of it 
like that,” is more of a tribute to an 
editor’s ability than a _ triumphant, 
“That’s exactly what I always said!” 
On this basis, if there is a decreasé 
in the newspaper’s individual voltag: 
of influence, it may very well bi 
measured by the decrease in the num 
ber of dogmatic partisans in the bod) 
politic. The voluntary shift of em- 
phasis in journalism from editorial t 
news material is merely recognition of 
an increasingly analytical and critica 
disposition and ability in the averag: 
man. Comparatively few readers now 
adays are willing to take their doctrim 
and beliefs ready-made. They want th 
materials for their opinions, to mak 
them up to suit themselves. I do no! 


lieve that in meeting this deman’ of 


greater intelligence the newspapers 


have lost influence—instead I be! 2ve 


that on the whole they have ga ned 
greater confidence and authority. 
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[here are, of 
irse, occasional 
that 


wspapers 
npair the stand- 
if the entire 


fession by 
ckiness in 
eeting the new 
nditions of 
yurnalism. They 
ctor the news 


suit their own 
They color 
opin- 
n skilfully into 
stories, in 
their 
policy. 
of 
this class are 
very bit as con- 

mptible as adul- 
terators of food, or sellers of worthless 
stock. But the conspicuousness with 
vhich these occasional blacklegs in the 
nrofession stand out, the ease with 
which they are identified even by lay- 
men for what they are, is proof in itself 
that they are exceptions. The average 
newspaper will print the news unpal- 
itable as it may be to the editor. He 
may explain and justify on the edi 
torial page, but his soul revolts at any 
effort that is made to make the facts 
appear as other than they are. 


] 
iS. 
1 
1 


inject 


ews 
ne with 
litorial 
Newspapers 


It is these comparatively few pirati 
cal newspapers which are the 
cause of the great outcry 
against the press. Knowing 
that much of their content is 
not to be taken at its face 
value, the public wonders 
whether the rest of the press 
is not doing the same thing, 
only so much more skilfully 
as to escape detection. 


‘THERE is such a thing in 

the United States as a 
“kept press.” But the “kept 
“press” is nine out of ten 
times exactly that portion of 
the press which has most to 
say about the “prostitution 
of journalism.” The only per- 
fect examples of the “kept 


press” in the United States 
are the organs of radical 
propaganda, which support 


and are supported by the radical 
movements of one sort or another. 
They never, never stand upon their 
own business bottoms. Some one else 
pays their bills, and the natural re- 
sult is that everything they do, say, 
or think is colored with the bias of the 
movement which pays. Stop and think 
of the sources from which the ery of 
“kept press” is raised against the 
American newspaper—is it not true 
that in every case the accuser is ob- 
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Dana 


The Late Lord Northcliffe 


viously the attorney for a “special in- 
terest”? “Special Interests,” be it 
noted, are just as often powerful com- 
binations of farmers, of labor, of in- 
dustrial or political radicalism, as they 
are powerful combinations of capital. 
And one is no more respectable than 
the other when it seeks to prejudice 
fair thinking or to propagate its own 
purposes by coloring, suppressing, or 
distorting the facts. 

The average newspaper 


in the 


United States is owned and operat 
by newspapermen, who are that a1 
nothing else. They are trained to di 


criminate between facts and propa 
ganda, until they 
the other almost by instinct, no matte 
how cleverly disguised. They 


service to any but the public and they 


recognize one fron 


owe rn 


give none but that, as best they can 
in the way they see it. If, when they 


some 


refuse to become enthusiastic over 


zealot’s hare-brained proposal, they 
confine his exuberance to its intrinsic 
news value and print also the othe 
side of the case, perhaps with their own 
editorial warning against the speciou 


logic of the fanatic, they are then called 
a “kept citizens will 
consider this 
source. The fa 


natic howls 


press,” sane 


“kept 
press’ and 
doubtless 
ly 
because 


honest 
believes it 

he can 
not use the pre 

to further h 
own purposes 
To the zealot, the 


only free and 
fair journal 
that which swal 


lows his pet 
theories vhole 
But the normal 
person, consciou 
of the human 
tendency to error, 
will prefer the 
sort of freedom 





and fairness 
which gives a hearing to all sides, and 
bases its judgment on that testimony. 

That, in substance, is the general at 
titude of the press. That it is on the 
whole shy of radical proposals, that it 
prefers to go forward slowly without 
abandonment of the best developments 
of the past, is the result of its affec- 
tion for public welfare. Certainly it 
is not because it has been “bought and 
paid for.” Its judgment may at times 
be faulty, its conservatism in individual 
cases range to the extreme of reaction, 
but very seldom indeed is the error due 
to insincerity or falsehood 

To sum up: there is more visible and 
audible dissatisfaction with the 
now than ever, but the evidence shows 
that it springs from the same critical 
spirit which in like manner tests and 
doubts all other institutions of the day. 
And in estimating the comparative 
growth or decline of influence and 
power of the newspapers there must be 
set against this noisiness of hostility 
the great, silent, and ever-growing 
number of readers and subscribers, 
who by their support declare their con- 
fidence in the integrity and disinter- 
est of the press. 


press 
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‘lhe Vacation Photographs 
Competition 


WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZE-3100 

















“WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUMPKIN” 
Taken by Arthur M. Prentiss, Portland, Oregon 
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WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE-550 

















AN OLD BRIDGE 


Taken by L. C. Davis, 


OME four hundred photographs were entered in 
S this our first vacation pictures competition, and 
the task of selection was far from easy. While 

the majority of the photographs were contributed by 
readers in the United States and Canada, we trust 
that next year.we may hear from many Rotarians in 
other countries, thereby securing entries more truly 


representative of a world-wide organization. 


In cases where contestants desired the return of 
their photographs and enclosed postage, we shall hope 
to have all such pictures in the mails within a short 
time. We hope that contestants found the competition 
as interesting as we did ourselves. 

The three judges—Rotarians Pirie MacDonald, 
(New York City), George W. Harris, of Harris and 
Ewing (Washington, D. C.), and William Graber of 


Westfield, New Jersey 


Walingers (Chicago) deserve hearty appreciation fo) 
their efforts to decide what was best when so much 


was good. 


From this competition we have learned something 
of costume among the rickshaw men of South Africa, 
something of the charm of dappled waters and old 
bridges, something of the wonders of geological forma- 
tions in North America’s southwest, something of the 
charm of college halls, something of Italian barnyards, 
Scotch heather, and English downs, and something of 
the play of light on nude limbs. Withal we have 
learned what excellent vacation scenes there are in 
rarely frequented places, and the unsuspected beauties 
of the more popular spots. Next year it is even going 
to be harder for us to decide where to spend our own 


vacation! 
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WINNERS OF THE TWO $25 PRIZES 
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SPOON RIVER 
Taken by Russell T. Neville, Kewanee, Illinois 








BRUGES 
Taken by George B. Dolliver, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Photographs receiving Honorable Mention will be found on page 35 
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Attendance Exemption 

DITOR, THE ROTARIAN: 

WOULD like to bring to your 

notice a point in connection with 

attendance in the hope that at 
some future date the powers that be 
will deal with it. 

For last year I had a 100-per-cent 
ecord for attendance, and am keen 
on maintaining it. Recently I re- 
ceived a summons to serve on a jury 
on the very day of our weekly 
luncheon. Luckily, however, I have 
been able to put in an extra attend- 
ance at another club to maintain 
my record. 

But other Rotarians in a similar 
position might not be able to afford 
the time to visit another town to 
keep an attendance record intact. 
At the same time it seems to me 
wrong that any Rotarian should 





These columns are open to 
readers of the magazine for dis- 
cussions of questions affecting 
Rotary policy or procedure, of 
local or international import. 
A meeting of minds across the 
conference table has _ solved 
many problems, corrected many 
thoughtless practices. These 
columns are intended to fulfil 
the same function, and will be 
helpful to the extent that club 
officials and members enter into 
frank discussion. Contributions 
are welcomed, but should be as 
brief as possible. 


A Rotarian’s Responsibility to 
His Vocation 

TO THE EDITOR: 

When a man is chosen to becom 
a member of Rotary and accepts, h« 
is really obligating himself to a dual 
responsibility: First, a personal re 
sponsibility to the club; second, the 
very organization of Rotary Inter 
national obligates him in certain 
matters peculiar to his classification 
or vocation. By vocation here is 
meant all business and professional 
relationships as opposed to his rela 


tionships with the buying public 
which he serves. 
A man is supposed to represent 


his vocation or classification in 
Rotary, and also he is supposed to 
represent Rotary in his vocation 
In representing his vocation in 
Rotary, he comes to a group of men 








lose an attendance for performing 
his duty as a citizen. It is an 


obligation which cannot be escaped 
except at the expense of a _ heavy 


fine, or a trumped-up excuse, which, 
of course, no Rotarian would make. 
Could not a Rotarian who is summoned 
to jury service on the day of his club 
luncheon therefore be credited with the 
attendance? It seems to me that this 
would be an act of justice. 


CLAUDE W. SYKEs. 
Letchworth, England. 


A Thought on Rotary Education 
TO THE EpDITor: 


The thought has been advanced many 
times that in the relations which human 
beings maintain with each other it 
would be better for the whole of hu- 
manity if our vision would enable us 
to conduct ourselves a good deal as we 
would be compelled to do if we were 
of a group of twenty or more souls cast 
upon an island in the midst of the sea 
and left to provide for ourselves as best 
we might with what means we had at 
hand. 


Twenty such people after a three- 
years’ residence under those conditions 
if they were normal in intelligence and 
health should come out of that experi- 
ence with a very acute realization of 
the value of Rotary ideals if all civiliza- 
tion were to learn to live in harmony 
with them. In such a group the only 
basis for full fellowship would be the 


service which each one might render 
in advancing the common good of the 
whole group. things which 
would develop the advance- 
ment under such circumstances would 
have exactly the same results when 
applied to the masses that make up civi- 
lization. Every operation of every in- 
dividual which was made for the com- 
mon good of all would take on as much 
dignity and receive as much commenda- 
tion as any other service by any other 
individual which required the same en- 
ergy and skill. 

The strife between nations, tribes 
and households, which up to the present 
time has been conspicuous in every gen- 
eration, has been necessary for the de- 
velopment of our wits as well as phys- 
ical being. And in contemplation of 
the advancement which has been made 
chiefly through science and mechanics, 
we lose sight of the fact that our phys- 
ical activities are restricted in that 
proportion that mechanical arts are ad- 
vancing. Over the horizon is appear- 
ing, brought on by mechanical ad- 
vances, the opportunity for greater 
mental and_ spiritual development 
throughout the world. Rotary ideals 
as presented in the six primary objects 
constitute what might be termed a pio- 
neering stage in this evolution. 

W. H. “BILL” VAUGHN, 
Chairman, Education Committee. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


Those 
common 


alien to his business interests, but 
with whom he has affiliated for cer 
tain large and beneficial purposes. It 
is his duty to show to these men in 
Rotary what character of business he 
is in, what type of service that busi 
ness renders through him, and to in- 
vite the club members’ cooperation with 
him in every way to dignify his voca 
tion. This part of his obligation: that 
of carrying his vocation and represent 
ing it in the Rotary club, is easier 
than the other side of his obligation, 
that of representing Rotary in his voca- 
tion. 

It is safe to say that a great many 
otherwise perfectly good Rotarians ne- 
glect this second side of their obliga- 
tion. It is a Rotarian’s duty to weigh 
the matter carefully in his mind to 
search out possible avenues of effective 
work within his vocation, whereby the 
ideals fostered and encouraged by Ro- 
tary may be put into practice. He must 
exercise his own best judgment as to 
how this may be brought about. Some- 
times, and often, the process will be 
slow. Usually, if not always, the name 
Rotary will be kept out of his activity 
within his vocation. But unless a man 
sets about to intentionally and con 
tinuously work toward raising, if they 
be not already on a high plane, the 
ethical standards of the vocation in 
which he is working, then nothing what- 
soever will be done. It is plainly a 
Rotarian’s duty to do just that thing. 
Owing to the fact that although most 
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every one would agree that it would 
be a good thing, but that few under- 
take to do anything about it, the spread 
of higher ethical standards in business 
professions is slow. Observers, how- 
ever, are able to see a distinct advance- 
ment within the last few years. It is 
gratifying to think that Rotary’s phe- 
nomenal growth paralleling these years 
may have had some small part in what 
has taken place. If each and every 
Rotarian would accept that part of his 
obligation, which is clearly set forth 
by Rotary International, the advance- 
ment would be much more rapid. 
F. G. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Education Committee. 
Spokane, Washington. 


Exchange of Letters 
TO THE EDITOR: 

The steadily increasing practice of 
the exchange of letters between Ro- 
tarians far removed from each other by 
phase of Rotary prac- 
tice making for closer international 
understanding. The Rotarians of Val- 
paraiso, Chile, are interested in the 
scheme, judging from a short talk by 
one of our members at our last meet- 
ing which suggests what many of our 
Rotarians are thinking about. His re- 
marks follow: 

“The fourth object of Rotary, the 
development of friendship as an oppor- 
tunity for service, and the sixth object, 
the furtherance of international under- 
standing through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men, have the 
same purpose, namely, that of fostering 
universal brotherhood. 

“Because I am a new 


distance is a 


member but 


GAVE my little girl a diamond ring. 


For weeks I'd planned this big surprise. 


A wrist-watch and a fountain-pen. 


And yet her joy was passive, though she tried 


To show her gratitude—and make me glad. 


Today I stumbled on a memory 


From my own childhood. 


And just a bit of slender string, we made 


A telephone. With her “receiver” at 


Her ear, across the lawn from me, the cord 


Stretched taut, she listened as I whispered in 


My oyster can, “Hello!” 


“IT heard you, Dad!” She danced, and pranced, 


she kissed 
Me,. stepping on my new tan shoes! 
Away and then rush back to hug me! 
She raced across the street! 


With Indian war-whoops, calling forth “the bunch.” 


But this— 
She kissed me as she thanked me smilingly. 


With two oyster cans 


She shrieked with joy! 


She’d dart 
Then away 
The air was rent 
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recently admitted to the club and with 
no knowledge of what has occurred in 
earlier sessions, I do not know whether 
or not this plan for increased under- 
standing which I am about to present, 
has been tried. At all events, I have 
not observed the idea in execution and 
so I am going to present it to you for 
whatever it is worth. 

“It is true that these happy moments 
which we spend around the table here 
have the virtue of promoting that com- 
panionship and fellowship so necessary 
for a healthy community. But all this 
will help us partially only to obtain 
these same results outside the limits 
of our club. 

“If we knew the type of business or 
profession to which the members of 
clubs in other countries are devoted, 
together with their business or home 
addresses, it seems to me that very 
pleasant relations might be established 
through correspondence. 

“Our president might submit this 
plan to Rotary club presidents in other 
countries for their approbation, and 
do not doubt for a minute that he would 
obtain their hearty concurrence. With 
such data as names and addresses, an 
exchange of ideas could easily be effect- 
ed between Rotarians in similar pro- 
fessions. Through this very agreeable 
contact between two individuals whose 
ideas, in a few respects at least, must 
be somewhat alike, we might be able to 
bring nearer agreement two very differ- 
ent viewpoints. To make this corre- 
spondence more interesting, we might 
ask also for a group photograph of the 
correspondents within a particular club, 
with some sort of a caption to help 





Childhood 


By Isla Paschal Richardson 
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us pick out the man to whom 
writing. 

“Let me make the idea a | 
clearer. Suppose our club sx 
had in his hands a list of R 
who liked this plan for an ¢ 
of views. Say that it is a Rota 
in Peru—I choose this example 
in the past we have not been 
tomed to consulting them. Her 
is much broken glass to be pic! 
to quote from an address deliv: 
Ambassador Senor Casto Rojas « 
Antofagasta recently. In this list Je 
us imagine there is an engineer wh 
has under his supervision the wat 
supply of the entire population. Be. 
cause of my classification I would } 
more than eager to get in touch wi 
him; for us it would be something moy; 
than a delightful pastime. Those |e; 
ters would prove useful immediately 
because we were transmitting our vary 
ing experiences—the difficulties whi 
present themselves at each step of su 
an undertaking, methods of making re 
pairs, water purification, the amount 
used by each individual, and the varia 


tions at different periods of the year, 


all 





water measurement — well 
problems of our profession. 

“Then, some time, we might hav 
the good fortune to meet our corr 


spondent personally; he might come 


here or I might go to his country 
Wouldn’t we meet as old friends? And 
so, through such _ interchange ot 
thought, we could do much to furthe 
these objects which are so fundamental 
a part of Rotary.” 
AUGUSTIN TURNER. 
Valparaiso, Chile. 


The aster bed was trampled; gay young feet 


She had 


“Hello!” 
“O Boy! 
But this is fun!” 


Were dancing everywhere. 
“Oh, I can hear you just as plain!” 
“You ‘have to stretch it tight!” 


“It’s my turn next!” 
“Hello!” 


And yet we buy them rings 


O-0-0-0-h!’” 


“And hang a little bell—” 


And radios and feed them picture shows. 
They are all right, perhaps, but not the things 
To satisfy their childhood’s urge to do— 
Create—explore—make something all their own. 


Wild shrieks of merriment still fill the air. 
“We'll stretch one from your house to mine! 


O-o-h! 


“Hello!” “Hello!” 


Two oyster cans and just a bit of string! 
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Shall We Have a Women’s Forum? 


Let readers decide the momentous question! 


He loves to think he 
t's the way of men.” 
vs—Barrie. 


WHAT Every WoMAN 


HERE are women who call 
themselves Rotary Anns, or 
Women of Rotary, and such 
like titles. Who are they? So 

many people have wanted to know, lay- 
men—and Rotarians. 

The thing that should be said first, 
ind kept in mind (and then forgotten 
by those who have assumed these 
cogomens) is that their position is 
equivocal. Which is to say they are not 
recognized by Rotary International, 
although Rotary International has 
stopped worrying over their use of the 
copyrighted name, and Rotary clubs 
accept their aid without embarrassment. 

It is only fair, however, to consider 
where that embarrassment would start. 
Women have ever been hovering about 
the man, guiding his first straggling 
steps, blowing his nose, mending the 
clothes he knows best how to put to the 
strain, laying out his tuxedo and the 
right tie, seeing that he gets properly 
married, taking care that he follows the 
diet the doctor has prescribed, seeing 
that he gets his 
raises in due time 
and speaks up to 
the chief on other 
accounts. On the 
other hand, accus- 
tomed to intrude 
on man’s occupa- 
tions from baby- 
hood up, how can 
woman accept the 
idea that he can 
get along without 
her in any depart- 
ment of life? 

Not only that 
but imagine a 
movement dedi- 
cated to altruism, 
with local begin- 
nings and world- 
wide _ ambitions, 
hoping to exclude 
women. The colos- 
sal presumption. 
Service, certainly 
‘“‘service above 
self,” has always 
been women’s prov- 
ince primarily. 
Perhaps it would 
be daring too much 


does it all himself; 


By HELENA WEATHERBY 


to say that it sounds feminine in con- 
ception. But—did you ever find a 
Mona Lisa quality in Mrs. Harris’ rosy 
smile? 

Be that as it may, it was the Rotar- 
ian himself who encouraged his women 
to cross the threshold of Rotary the 
first time. There were “ladies’ nights.” 
No one can find fault with us if we 
pause to consider the why of the first 
We had marveled at the 
miracle of those first steps, we had 
shrieked ourselves hoarse over his 
prowess in physical contests, we had 
indulged him with flattery that we 
might come into the legal right to ad- 
minister the adverse criticism he so 
sorely needed as well. And then from 
somewhere, out of the blue, the notion 
came to him that he had reached the 
stage of self-sufficiency. Absurd pre- 
sumption. But we stood by, hands 
meekly folded for the nonce, while he 
experimented: with a club for men only. 

He rather surprised us for a time 
with his gesture of “off to the club, 
my dear,” “sorry, little woman, but the 
club decided different.” So it went 
along quite a while really, until insidi- 
ously it stole into the consciousness of 


ladies’ night. 





“Now you wouldn’t expect a woman to be attracted by a button” 


the Rotarian that something was lack 
ing. He had done a good job, all by 
himself; what more could one ask of a 
club. Certainly the business ideals of 
the community were changing, other 
men of his classification went envying 
him, paternal organizations of the town 
had come quite to depend on his gen- 
erosity. Something still was wanting. 
We wouldn’t say that in so many words 
there reached him the self-directed 
query: the music is stopped, where is 
that chorus of approval we knew of 
that gave rhythm to the walk, 
No man has ap 
self-under 
inspiration 


old 
warmth to the heart? 
proached that degree of 
standing. Out of pure 
someone some time suggested a “ladies’ 
night.” 

The Rotary club the 
ladies into its sacred precincts. We 
would at last have a glimpse behind 
those mysterious portals of the club. 


would invite 


NCE across that threshold, the 

wives, mothers, sisters, and daugh- 
ters of Rotary were enthralled by this 
opportunity for a larger social hor 
izon, this new avenue to friendship, and 
the Rotary ideals came to rest again in 


the bosoms — at 
least it id within 
the realm of prob 
ability — from 


which they came. 
Before the child 
comes into the 
freedom of matur- 
ity, before he “set- 
tles himself,” 
as some has 
put it, he serves an 
apprenticeship of 
imitation. We all 
know how new a 
thing women’s so- 
cial freedom is. In 
the beginning she 
was like that child 
who knew imita- 
tion before he knew 
originality. The 


into 
one 


women of _ Rota- 
rians wanted to be 
part of Rotary, 
therefore; barred 
from that, they 
would have a club 
just like it—for 
women. More than 
that, they would 


like very much to 





use the same name or 
a form of it. In a soft 
but tenacious fashion 


they insisted on the 
name. 

To do justice to our- 
selves it should be 
made plain that most 
of us very soon settled 
into our natural place 
in the Rotary move- 
ment. As one of its 
first objects, one self- 
styled auxiliary to Ro- 
tary adopted “To try 
to make func- 
tions more successful.” 
The 
behind the 
was explained as “one 
originally planned to 
be a carnival marching 
club to go with the Rotary club.” But, 
alackaday, “since that they seem to 
want to organize permanently.” 

While Rotary was immediately on 
the defensive, it must have been touched 
at times by our puppy-like nosing in. 
It would seem that we had no more 
doubts about our welcome. A certain 
“Rotary-Ann” club, in the United 
States, for example, announced itself 
to Rotary International in this wise: 

“And realizing that this great Rotary 
program could better be put over for 
the good of the community by our co- 
operation, we were led to take active 
steps toward the organization of a club 
in our city, composed of wives, mothers, 
or sisters of Rotarians. This organiza- 
tion to cooperate with the Rotary club 
in making it properly function in the 
community. We thought you 
might like to know that we good women 
of are not slackers, but stand ready 
to assist Rotarians anywhere and every- 
where.” And, as we have said, they 
called themselves “Rotary Anns.” 


social 


same motive was 


club which 


touched 
puppy-like 





NOTHER lady, encouraged by the 
printing of the above letter in THE 
ROTARIAN, wrote in that “the wives and 
daughters of Rotarians in many in- 
stances have banded together that they 
might know one another and enjoy the 
fellowship of close acquaintance. They 
find that in doing this and having social 
gatherings with a program to interest 
them, and not attempting to make a 
business organization of it in any way, 
that they are better fitted to enjoy a 
meeting of the Roary club when ladies 
are invited. They also have found them- 
selves better equipped to render a serv- 
ice when the Rotary club wants to enlist 
them in some of their activities.” 

Now you wouldn’t expect a woman to 
be attracted by a button, and we shall 
see that this lady, finding expression 
in “The Rotay Wheel,” organ of the 
Rotary clubs of Great Britain, was not 
attracted by the button pure and simple. 
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“The Rotarian but- 
ton which my husband 
wore was our intro- 
duction, and we were 
able . . . to help our 
friends very consider- 
ably. It seems to me 
that if women who 
take a deep interest 
in Rotary were al- 
lowed to wear a badge 
it would do nothing 
but good, and would 
enable us to take a 
greater pride in _ it 
and help on the good 
work.” 


We come to the 

question of why Ro- 

at times by our tary objected. Not 
nosing in” that we women re- 
quire that explana- 

tion. We are canny enough. On 


occasion, when there are no men about, 
We can even put into exercise what is 
known as “masculine logic.” 

Rotary felt like the protagonist of 
the fable of The Arab and The Camel. 
Its invitation to be one of them we had 
taken too seriously. It hadn’t a well- 
defined idea why the suggestion of a 
ladies’ night had struck that responsive 
chord and now, in the same vague 
fashion, it realized this innovation had 
gotten out of hand. 

There were those who were not dis- 
turbed. We all know that there were 
those who encouraged us. Or are there 
women who do not know that more than 
one husband, son, brother, or father of 
daughters wrote in to Rotary Interna- 
tional suggesting the active participa- 
tion of his womenfolks in Rotary? Be 
it further put forth that enthusiastic 
speakers before Rotary meetings to 
which ladies were invited occasionally 
overreached themselves and urged the 
organization of a 
women’s club to 
be affiliated with 
Rotary. 

That these 
seeds did not fall 
upon barren 
ground, so far as 
the women were 
concerned, the 
following excerpts 
from official cor- 
respondence_ will 
attest: 

“I did not say 
what the 
quotes me as say- 
ing. AsI told you 
recently, I did 
say that... I 
never dreamed 
that my remarks 
would lead to any 
formal organiza- 
tion, with meet- 
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ings to be held weekly, 
monthly.” 

We shall now move on to ex! 

“‘When the ladies consulted n 
the matter, I told them it was 
sible to become affiliated with 
directly, but you would be abl 
us just what might be done . I 
notice by this morning’s paper + 
ladies have gotten together, or; 

a club, and have announced that 
trying to get a charter for then 
the International Association.” 

Then again they didn’t want be 
bothered. Women would be a bother 
for they didn’t know what fellowshi 
meant. See official corespondence, No 
3242A: “Women are more likely ¢ 
divide up into little cliques, and e] 
they go to electing officers, etc., any 
scraps they may have are sure to extend 
to their husbands.” (That last was ; 
brave admission.) 

What should women know about th: 
laws of congregation? They didn’t get 
together in the chase, or at council, or 
to decide moral issues by bloody combat 
For centuries the women of each litt 
household were obliged to make their 
own exclusive laws. Wouldn’t that 
naturally result in chaos when they 
were permitted to get together with on 
another, and with men? Could it by 
any chance be that their astigmatisn 
for rules, even after substantial experi 
ence, comes from an intuition that logi: 


is far from being the best weapon in 


dealing with other human _ beings?- 
especially men. Fighting fire with fire 
was a masculine metaphor, limited i1 
application. 


IVIAN CARTER, who before he b 

came editor of THE ROTARIAN was 
editor of “The Rotary Wheel,” onc 
threw out this challenge to feminin: 
readers of that magazine: “ID 
Women Know What Fellow 
ship Means?” A very cleve! 

(Continued on page 54) 


“I notice by this morning’s paper” 
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The Vacation Photographs 


Competition 
THOSE RECEIVING HONORABLE MENTION 





NEAR OLD MOUNT TOM 
Taken by Clarence W. Tucker, Covina, California 
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FARM YARD—ITALY 
Taken by P. W. Peters, Napier, New Zealand 
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The Old Elm 


By Dwicut MARVIN 


OMETHING had happened to the old elm tree. It had been a land- 
mark for years, the pride of the place, the glory of the beautiful 
lawn. But the various pests that lurk in plant life had chosen it 
for their quarry; and they were doing a thorough job. Skeleton- 

izers had stripped it of its rugged growth for two successive seasons ; 
and now at least a third of its branches seemed dead. 

The owner was unwilling to see the elm die. Had he not played 
beneath it in boyhood? Had not his father loved it and looked at it 
from his rocking chair as his eyes dimmed into the darkness of age? 
If it was not too far gone it must be saved. So the tree surgeons were 
called and the case was put into their hands. 

Came Spring and with it the workmen. The owner looked with 
horror as they cut away branch after branch, bound others with iron 
girders, and dug deep into its heart for dangerous decayed places. 
Could the old tree stand such radical operations? Sod was lifted and 
curious fertilizers buried into the soil. Piping pierced the lawn; fre- 
quent watering was prescribed all summer. 

Then came the next year and the owner waited with trepidation. To 
his amazement an unprecedented amount of verdure appeared—more 
than the tree had borne in its halcyon days. New growth shot skyward. 
Instead of a weary elm waiting for death it had been re-vitalized and 
made the splendor of the property. 

How often individuals and institutions need a similar process. A 
Rotary Club, here and there, is dying of dry rot or shriveling into a 
mere shadow of its former self. It does not need kind words nor homeo- 
pathic medicine; it needs surgery. The roots are there. The form and 
beauty have not been lost. But there has been a dwindling of the old 
exuberance until customary remedies cannot galvanize it into its natural 
vigor. The dead branches ought to be lopped off ruthlessly; the live 
ones ought to be fed with new tonics; limbs in danger of falling should 
be bound to stronger ones by unfamiliar ties. 

Tree, human being, Rotary Club—it is just the same. All of them 
need drastic treatment at times, without sentiment—and hang the ex- 
pense! Only thus can the processes of decay be stopped and normal, 
healthy, useful existence continued to the very end. 
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This group of Rotarians en route to the Pacific Conference at Tokyo, were photographed at Honolulu. 
tional greeting with a band, carnation leis, and special luncheons. They are (left to right) “Foxy” 


Hawaii gave them tradi 
Shimidzu of Tokyo, Japan: 


Charles Rhodes, of Auckland, New Zealand, former governor of the Fifty-third Rotary District and director of Rotary International 
(1923-24); H. J. Brunnier, of San Francisco, California, former governor of the Second Rotary District and director of Rotary Inter- 
national (1917-18); I. B. Sutton of Tampico, Mexico, president of Rotary International; Ralph Woolley, president of the Honolulu 
Rotary Club; and Carl Carlsmith, past president of the Rotary Club of Hilo, Hawaii and secretary of the first Pacific Conference 
President Woolley is holding the waka-hoe or Maori ceremonial paddle presented to Honolulu Rotarians by Charles Rhodes on behal! 





Loan of $1,875, 
Earnings of $21,400 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA.—What is a good 
investment? One answer, say Rotari- 
ans of Atlanta, is the above statement, 
taken from the last report of their 
student loan committee, and showing 
the amount the club invested in nine 
students at the agricultural college, and 
their earnings for one year since they 
graduated in 1927. This club has en- 
gaged in such work for seven years 
and finds that during that period 296 
men were helped and only 13 accounts 
seem at all dubious. The club’s loan 
fund now amounts to $34,484 and 120 
students have repaid their loans in 
full. 


of Auckland Rotary. 


Breakfast, Instruction, 
For Newsboys 

AREQUIPA, PERU.—How many news- 
boys do you know? That question is 
one which the secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Arequipa will soon be able. to 
answer. To him falls the task of com- 
piling a list of newsboys in Arequipa, 
so that the club may be informed of 
their number and then decide what can 
best be done for them. At a recent 
meeting it was suggested that since 
many of these boys have had little or 
no schooling Rotarians might provide 
some—with breakfast as a first induce- 
ment! The boys would have an hour of 
instruction after food had left them in 
a more receptive mood, so to speak. 





Boys’ Achievement Day 
Celebrated Annually 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—Each year the Ro 
tarians of this city entertain 150 school 
boys, selected as the most representa- 
tive of what makes a desirable student. 
Most of* the 
students, some were from the crippled 
children’s school or the open-air school. 
4 striking feature of the gathering was 
a manual-training exhibit, whereby the 
boy learned what was being done in 


guests were high-school 


his pet craft by various schools, and 
perhaps had an opportunity to meet 
other boys of like tastes. The boys 
also learned something of the demands 
of business and professional life, and 


the aesthetic touch was added when one 





Every Rotary club in Austria was represented at the charter meeting of the new club at Linz. 
The third, fourth and fifth men from the left in the same row are Past President Jung 


end is President Umlauft of Klagenfurt. 
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In the front row (seated) at the Jef; 


of Salzburg, President Franck of Linz, and Special Commissioner Thomsen of Aarhus, Denmark, respectively, while the <sevent! 


is Past President Berl of Vienna. 


senior spoke of poetry—his major in- 
terest—and one which has already 
earned him a $50 prize in a national 
contest. 
Boys’ Employment Bureau 
Finds Jobs for 131 

SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA.—An in- 


teresting report received from the Boys 
Work Committee of Scranton Rotary 
shows that the School Boys’ Employ- 
ment Bureau operated in that city this 
summer found work for 131 of the 240 
boys who applied. The jobs ranged 
from cutting grass to clerical and 
chauffeur posts, and several employers 
found that the bureau filled a distinct 
place in the community. Boy labor 
was usually rated at 25 or 30 cents an 
hour and only a few boys complained 
of being underpaid. Expenses of the 
bureau were about $600, against which 
may be set boy earnings of about double 
that amount, beside the fact that the 
boys had less opportunity to get into 


undesirable connections. While the 
bureau was primarily established to 
handle boys not over sixteen, some 
cases were found in which older boys 
were needed and twenty-eight such 
posts were filled. 

4dnnual Orphans’ Outing 
Bring Joy to 1,404 

St. Louis, Missourt.—Under ideal 


weather conditions the annual ophans’ 
outing arranged by St. Louis Rotarians 
proved unusually successful, though the 
attendance was lowered by the increas- 
ing number of adoptions in this local- 
ity. Seventeen institutions were rep- 


resented by a total of 1,404 children 
and arrangements were so efficiertt that 
no child mentioned hunger and no Ro- 
tarian was out of touch with his office. 


The Musicians’ Union donated the serv- 
ices of a band, the Board of Health 
provided relief measures in case of ac- 
cident or sickness, the club president 
and the district governor were in at- 
tendance, and the grounds chosen for 
the outing proved very suitable. Tired 
but happy children returned to the 
homes, little girls crooning over new 
dollies, larger girls proud of their 
beads, boys bouncing new rubber balls. 


Prizes for 
History Students 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBEKTA.—The local 
Rotary club has never held a back-to- 
school campaign. But for five years it 
has given a $50 scholarship to the tenth 
grade boy who got the highest marks 
in Canadian history. This award sug- 
gested to the local Kiwanis club the op- 
portunity to provide a similar scholar- 
ship for girls. The success of the in- 
ducement may be gauged by the fact 
that the winner last year got a perfect 
score—and incidentally set a record— 
and the student ranking second scored 
98 per cent. 


Sixth Object Stories 
4ttract Attention 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND.—An en- 
eragetic Sixth Object Committee headed 
by Tom Corcoran has secured for the 
Rotary Club of Pawtucket a feature 
which is attracting favorable comment 
in the Thirty-first District. The com- 
mittee has issued a series of interest- 
ing brochures dealing with life and 
labor in French Rotary centers. These 
are written by William H. Tolman, 
Ph. D., and illustrated by Marcel Laine- 
Lamford. This bit of international 
work has been commended by the pres- 
ent and the immediate past president 


The new club has started its career with about twenty-five members. 


of Rotary International, recog: 

the monthly letter of the Forty 
District and spread outside Rota) 
circles. 

In this connection there would see; 
to be a possible field of Rotary endea 
if several Rotary clubs would combin 
for such efforts, each club handling th 
preparation of explanatory matte 
dealing with one country represent 
in Rotary and the organizing clubs « 
changing material. All this could | 
supplemented by articles from 17 
ROTARIAN and other sources. 


60 Foot Electric Sign 
Twinkles “Welcome” 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS.—Touris: 
train or highway see the 60 foot el 
tric sign with which Minera! Wel! 
bids them welcome. The sign is t! 
answer of the local Rotary club to th: 
challenge that “Every city should hav: 
its lantern of welcome like the cheer 
fully beckoning light above the do 
of the friendly inn.” Five hundre 
incandescent lamps are mounted on t! 
steel frame which is set with co! 
into the mountain boulders. 


Conference Guests Visit 
$75,000 Camp 


HAMILTON, OHIO.—Two days 
tensive work occupied Rotary club pres 
idents, and chairme! 
vocational service committees when the} 
met in conference here. This wa 
first conference directed by Bob Hu; 
district governor, and one of the 
standing speeches was delivered 
George T. Guernsey of Independ: 
Kansas, a member of the Vocat 
Service Cemmittee of Rotary Int: 


secretaries 
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nal. Conference guests were given 
opportunity to inspect Camp Camp- 
| Gard, which was presented to the 
M. C. A. by President Homer Gard 
Hamilton as a memorial to his son 
has already invested $75,000 in 
; camp for children, which has din- 
» halls, auditoriums, sleeping quar- 
s, athletic facilities and special ar- 
ngements for crippled children. 


‘resident Sutton as 


aak Walton 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA.—Just before 
ey left for the Orient, President 
‘sutton and Vice-President Roth at- 
nded an intercity meeting of Rotar- 
ns from Arcata, Fortuna, and Eureka. 
\fter this gathering a party including 
hese officers and Rotarians Hugh 
Graham, A. E. Wrigley and Warren 


Innes spent two days on a fishing trip | 


Klamath River. Here President 
Sutton proved that he is entitled to his 
eadership by landing not only the first 
teelhead taken by the party but also 
the largest. 


Old Fifth District 


Golf Tournament 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA. — Nearly 
120 Rotarian golfers from cities in 
what used to be the Fifth District of 
Rotary International, drove and putted 
over the Galen Hall course near Wer- 
nersville. When the last ball had 
trickled into the hole, Philadelphia was 
declared entitled to the Geist’ cup for 
teams from cities with more than 200 
totarians; Lancaster, Altoona, and 
Stroudsburg headed the other classes 
respectively. Dr. Fred Miller of Al- 
toona was the medalist with a gross 
average of 73 on this course where 66 
is par. The city of Camden, represent- 
ed by five past presidents, asked the 
privilege of entertaining the golfers 
next year. 


Swimming Programs 
{re Popular 


Hoop RIVER, OREGON.—A communi- 
cation from a Hood River Rotarian to 
a fellow-member at Pendleton shows 
that the Rotary clubs of both cities 
are sponsoring swimming for the young 
people of their respective cities. The 
Pendleton club has had such a program 
for two summers, and at Hood River 
there are two classes for boys and two 
for girls each week at Koberg Beach. 
At Hood River the movement draws 
financial support from the school dis- 
trict, the local chapter of the Red 
Cross and the Rotary club. 


Additional Rotary Club Activities 
on page 43 
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NORTHEY 


Freezers, Display Cases. Coolers and 


EFRIGERATOR 
For All Purposes 
d Any Size, Style or 
Send for catalog. NORTHEY MEG. CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY | , cencigs IN MOST LARGE CITIES 


N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 











_“Waterloo direct to you” 
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Curmanco Letter Rack 
FOR EFFICIENCY 


Saves Time, Clears Your Desk for Action 


Handles, Sorts, Classifies and Distributes the Papers of 
Your Daily Work. It relieves you from shuffling and 
re-shuffling papers many times every day It prov $ 
a place for every paper, with each paper in its place 
They are needed on every desk. Sold on a money back 
guarantee. Order on approval—today 


Check size and quantity desired. 


(necccccccceseceees.----) Cap Size 15 in. wide $7.00 
( ae in. wide $5.00 


escweeesee-s-) Letter Size 1114 
Pin ad to letter and MAIL TODAY 
Distributors wented to fill local orders 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No, 36 N.W. Terminal Minneapolis, Minn. 


Olive Green 
Art Steel 
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“Tt Never Pays to Argue” 


The business use of ‘Eloquent Silence”’ 


By C. B. SPAULDING 





rage. That salesm: 








T was Sunday after- 
noon in Midgeville, 
Ohio. Midgeville is 
not really the name, 
but I’m calling it that be- 
cause it seemed so small 
and quiet compared to the 
big city I live in. It 
really wasn’t so small, 
either. The night before 
it had seemed quite a busy 


wasted—because the other fellow 


ANY a man has talked himself out of 
the position, or sale, or whatever he 


wanted. Even a sound argument is sometimes 


mood to receive it. Here is the story of a man 


who sold investment bonds because he realized 


is 


said, “and all his t 
go plumb to the de 
Still, things lik 
didn’t stop John 
from seeing salesm H 
had a rule to see the: 
see them he did. 
with bond salesm: 
was like a _ rock. 
were nearly all smart f 
lows who could put 


in no 


little place with its one ip a 
big department store, its b ' good argument, but som 
two big-movies, its two the appropriateness of silence. One way to test _ how the better argument 
ten-cent stores and the ‘ 3 P P they made the mor 
crowds of people milling Ur business beliefs is to find out if we are phatically Old Man Blun: 
around. Country people “14° : y lown. 

| ny peor’ willing that facts should occasionally speak would ‘turn ‘them dov 
mostly, I suppose. Usually, after on 

But this was Sunday, for themselves—without accompaniment. them had come in 


and as I sat in the lobby 


would give me a little lec- 


would 





of the old Palace Hotel, I 


—————— 


ture, “Eddie,” he 





was wishing that I didn’t 

have to stay until Monday in the dull 
town. If they’d had a radio in that 
hotel it would have helped a lot, but 
they didn’t. 

So there I sat with nothing to do 
and nearly bored to death. It’s little 
wonder I was glad when the fat hotel 
clerk came from behind his desk to 
sit next to me. At that moment I 
was so lonely I’d have welcomed con- 
versation with a parrot. 

“See you’re a salesman,” he wheezed. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Well, said the fat clerk, “I 
can tell you something about selling 
that might interest you.” 

“T’d like to hear it,” I invited. 

But the fat clerk did not answer me 
directly. “We used to have a lot of 
salesmen come to Midgeville,” he rumi- 
nated. “They used to come to see John 
P. Blunt, the richest man in these four- 
teen counties, but now they don’t come 
any more.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because one of them finally sold him 
a plenty,” replied the fat clerk dole- 
fully. 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

“Sure,” replied the fat man, and he 
settled himself as comfortably as he 
could to tell me the following story. 

* * . . . 

I worked for Blunt all my life (the 
fat clerk began) until he sold out his 
big store. I had a desk right in his 
office and I was what you might call 
a private secretary to him. I was right 


| 
sir, 


in the office with him and heard all 


caeteaill 


the salesmen who came in. He had a 
rule to see anybody who wanted to 
see him. Of course, most of them came 
to sell him merchandise for his store, 
but there was also a number of life 
insurance and bond salesmen who 
called on him, and it was these fellows 
who interested me most. 

He’d listen to their full story and 
he’d even argue with them a bit, but 
I always noticed that if he did argue 
with them he would be sure to turn 
them down. 

I remember one bright youngster in 
particular who had the best argument 
for life insurance I ever heard. Old 
John Blunt was pretty good in a verbal 
bout himself, but he couldn’t hold a 
candle to this young man. Every time 
the Old Man would bring up an ob- 
jection, this salesman would pounce on 
it and prove the Old Man was dead 
wrong. I heard it all sitting there and 
listening out of the corner of my ear. 
It got hot, I tell you. When it was 
over I was sold on insurance, but Old 
John Blunt ordered the fellow out and 
in a few minutes he left the store him- 
self, still fuming. The next day he 
applied for an insurance policy from 
a big company that sold only by mail. 

After he did that he explained to me: 
“Eddie, I guess a man ought to carry 
a little protection on his life. He owes 
it to his family.” 

“Sure,” I said, “that’s just what that 
salesman told you.” I guess it was 
kind of tactless for me to say that, for 
the Old Man turned fairly purple with 


say, “that fellow that \ 
in here just now—he had some go 
arguments, but I’ve got some bette: 
ones.” 

Then he would go on to review h 
he had built the big store up from th 
day he started with a barrel of coffe 
in an empty storeroom and how he had 
never borrowed a nickel. “When I got 
a little money ahead,” he would say, 
“T put it right back in the store. Th 
place for a man to put his money is 
in his own business. Am I right?” 

Of course, I would always agree b 
cause if I didn’t he would liable as not 
kick me out like he did the salesmen 


; = one day a fellow came in who 

acted different than the rest. H: 
was a bond salesman al! right, but ! 
didn’t argue at all. 

When Old John Blunt told him that 
he put all his money back in the big 
store, this fellow, whose name was Ott, 
just said, “Well, that’s mighty fine, 
Mr. Blunt. All I can give you on you! 
money is 6 per cent and I'll bet you 
make it earn 10 per cent and pay you'- 
self $25,000 a year for managing th 
store.” 

Mr. Blunt looked kind of bewildered 
at this, but he didn’t say anything, 
and pretty soon this fellow Ott was 
telling him about the fine trip he had 
taken that summer and all the wonder- 
ful things he had seen. Old Man Blunt 
drank this in like a man dying of thirst 
would take water. I guess he lil 
travel, but he had worked ten hours 
day ever day of his life in the | 


7Q 
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tore and he had never been farther 
way from Midgeville than Chicago, 
ere he went sometimes to buy goods. 
Finally, while Old Man Blunt was 
interested, this salesman, Ott, 
ked at his watch and said it was 
ne to go. 


“Come in Man 


again,” said Old 

int. 

“T will,” said Ott, and he went off 

thout saying another word about 
nds. 

After that, this fellow would send 
slunt travel circulars along with little 

iendly notes. But he never wrote a 

ord about bonds. 

After he left that first day, the Old 
Man was in kind of a daze. The re- 
mark that salesman had made about 
$25,000 a year salary and 10 per cent 
on his money was working on him, I 
could see that. Next day he called up 
. firm of expert accountants. 

“Listen,” he told the accountant who 
came, “I want to go over my books. 
Find my capital investment and my net 
earnings. I’ve never figured a salary 
for myself before, so figure it at $25,000 
a year. Then figure how much my 
money earns.” 

The accountant brought in some help- 
ers and in a month he had the figures 
ready. He had them all in a report 
which the Old Man read. “H’m,” he 
said. “My average inventory is a mil- 
lion dollars and my property is worth 
a quarter a million. I do two million 
dollars of business each year. My net 
profits, not counting a salary for my- 
self, are $75,000, and if I take $25,000 
salary, my net is only $50,000. On a 
million and a quarter investment that’s 
only 4 per cent.” 

The old man picked up one of the 
travel circulars that this Ott had sent 
him and read it thoroughly. After that 
he called up Thornton, who was run- 
ning a store like his store, only over 
in Middletown, in the next county, and 
said he wanted to see him. 

About a week later in came this fel- 
low Ott. Old Man Blunt popped on 
him like a long-lost brother. “Tell me 
about that hacienda you saw in south- 
ern California,” he said. 
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Ott obligingly told him. 

“You know,” went on Old Man Blunt, 
I’m going to 
stock, barrel, 
good 


“T’ve earned a vacation. 
sell this lock, 
good-will, and all. I’ve 


business, 
got a 


offer. Now tell me about those bonds | 
you sell.” 

Ott did. He told of his company’s 
record of over forty years without a 


loss to an investor. Yes sir, when he 
got going he was good all right. He 
made those bonds like a whole 


flock of geese laying golden eggs and 


sound 


he ended up by saying that Mr. Blunt | 


would never have to worry about his 
investments with his company, even 
though he took a trip to China and 


never came back. 

The upshot of the whole matter was 
that this fellow Ott the old 
a half million dollars’ 
and advised him how to invest the rest 
of it. And he did it without one word 
of argument. 


* * * * * 


sold 


'T’HE story was over and the fat clerk 

paused to sigh. “It all goes to show,” 
he said, “that it never pays a sales- 
man or anybody else to argue. That 
fellow Ott didn’t learned 
later he was just about the best sales- 


argue and I 


man in the business.” 

“I’ve observed that,” I replied, “but 
how does it happen that you are not 
still working at the big store? Did the 
new management let you go? 

“No,” said the fat man wearily, “I 
argued with Old Man Blunt that if he 
would reduce his inventory to half a 
other half in 
same net 


million and invest the 
bonds, he could make the 
profits on the smaller capital in addi- 
tion to his interest on the bonds and 
in that way he could keep on running 
the big store. He got mad at that and 
said if he did what I said, he couldn’t 
take a trip. I argued more and he 
fired me. That’s how it happens I’m 
clerking in this hotel.” 

At that moment a traveler came in 
and the fat man rose laboriously to 
register him. “No sir,” he mumbled 
as he ambled away, “If I hadn’t argued, 


I'd be with John Blunt right now in 


Honolulu.” 





j 





man | 
| 
worth of bonds | 
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A West Indies Cruise 
Is Kither Cunard Or 
It Is Not Cunard... 


If it is Cunard, you will 
have days and days of 
sea-going perfection . 

This year the first cruise 
sails December First. .. 
Every day on board will 
be a sun-drenched inter- 
lude between one fasci- 
nating port and the next 
... You can swing along 
the very Parisian Prado 
in Havana at midnight 
and still be in a tropic 
frame of amiability in 
. . State- 


rooms which you will 


the morning 


not want to leave even 
in alluring Nassau 

restaurants with Trans- 
atlantic secrets and the 
day’s yield of native 
dishes thrown in...The 
Cunard way of “getting 
things done... 


€ 


” 





Three 16 day cruises... 
$200 up 
Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 
Ss. S. FRANCONIA— 
From New York... 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 1928. 
Ss. S. SCYTHIA— 

From New York. .. Jan. 7, 1929, 


| Two 31 day cruises... 

$300 up 

} Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au- 

| . Prince, Kingston, Crist obal, 

j Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, 

Martinique, Barbados, San Juan, 

| 

| Bermuda. 

} S.S. CALIFORNIA | 

| From New York ... 

} Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 

i " 

| Every Saturday to Havana by | 

| the Transatlantic Liner S. S. 

| Caronia ... Every luxury of 

| a great Cunarder... From | 
N. Y.... Jan. 5 to March 16, 
1929. 





For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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Flag 
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Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











VITALITE 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAY LAMP 
. een 


Abundance of high 
mountain sunshine al 
ways available 





VITALITE increases 
iron, calcium and phos- 
phorus content of the 


biocd. It puts one in 
condition to resist all 
disease attacks. In 
Practically every case, 
eczema, rickets, 
high 
influ- 


cures 

rheumatism, 

blocd 
enza, colds, etc. 

The best health insur- 
ance in the world 
BYRD TOOK A 

VITALITE TO THE 

— ANTARCTIC 


CRUVER MANUFACTURING CO. 


pressure, 








2460 Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 








The ORIGINAL wide 
GARTER 


Always comfortable. Never slips. 


No adjustments. Favored by ath- 
letes. Sold everywhere. 

35¢ to $1.25 everywhere, If not at your 
dealer, send 50c for pair to Dept. R. 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CAPABLE EXECUTIVES, EARN- 
ING LARGE SALARIES, but merit- 
ing more, will profit by investigating 
our confidential, successful, place- 
ment service. Name only necessary. 


Box 1566, Wichita Falls, Texas. 





I F YO REPRESENTATIVE 


for SCANDINAVIA 


Pleese Write to 


DET HEMPELSKE HANDELSHUS 


COPENHAGEN K,. DENMARK 


ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S-—S53 Years of Hits 
Comedy- Dramas Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musica Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues, Entertainments, 
Musical Readings, Comedy Songs, Chalk Talk Books, Min- 
oa Blackface Skits Make-up Goods. C TRE 

. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 65 


PATENTS 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE _ 1905 
CHARLES W LOVETT s£cutiy 8106. 1yNN MASS. 
[SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET) 
ROTARY EMBLEM 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


$1 box of 16 as-orted. Reantiful Stee! Die designs, sentiment and 
our lodge EMBLEM on each card. Send $1 TODAY or 10 cents 
io stamps for sample. Emblem cards for Xmas, Sympathy, Sick, 








ete., for ANY organization. 


Pilgrim Studios 


11 Otis St., Boston, Mass, 
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munity life. 


all quarters. 


Corner.” 


have secured it. 


Boys Corner, 


| 

| 

; 

| The Editor, 
| THE ROTARIAN, 
| 





practical evidence of outstanding acts in boy work that come 


| 
| 
| Not only shall we ventilate problems, but we shall also give 
to our notice from the four corners of the earth. 


Let us know, therefore, not only your problems, but also what 
you have done yourself to make the boy a better boy. 


Help us to make the Boys Corner one of the most popular 
and useful of the features of THE ROTARIAN. 


211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


“The Rotarian” Will 
Have a Boys’ Corner 


Boy Welfare is one of Rotary’s main lines of community servic: 


Interest in the younger generation is part of a Rotarian’s ex 
pression of the ideal of service in personal, business, and com 


Every time one walks out on to the street, one sees the boy 
problem in some phase or another: in every topic we discuss at 
the Rotary club, there is a “Youth” aspect. 


We employ boys in our businesses, train them for profes 
sions, look to them to carry on when we have passed. 


THE ROTARIAN wants to keep in touch with boy problems fron 


THE ROTARIAN will start, in the December number, a “Boys’ 


| 
We have invited the close cooperation of the Boys Work Com | 
mittee of Rotary International and the headquarters’ staff, and 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 


REQUIRED 

24, 1912 
Of Tue Rotarian, published monthly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for November, 1928. 


State of Illinois 
County of Cook s*™ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
| State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
| Frank R. Jennings, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Taz Rotarian and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor and manager, associate editor, and 
business manager are: 

Publisher: Rotary International, 


BY THE Act oF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 





211 W. 


| Wacker Drtve, Chicago, 


Editor and Manager: Vivian Carter, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Associate Editor: Emerson Gause, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 





Business Manager; Frank R. Jennings, 211 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names ard 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporatiun, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 


must be given): Rotary International, an |! 
nois Corporation, not organized for pecuniary 
profit; I. B. Sutton, Tampico, Mexico, President 
Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Ill., Secretary; Rufus 
F. Chapin, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer; No capit 
stock and no stockholders. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, g 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, ar 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
pear upon the books of the company but alsc 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom su 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 6a! 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir 
cumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not a: 
upon the books of the company as trus 
hold stock and securities in a capacity « 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other pe 
association, or corporation has any interest « 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bond 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copie 
each issue of this publication sold or distrib 
through mails or otherwise, to paid «0! 
scribers during the six_months preceding 
date shown above is: (This information i: 
quired from daily publications only.) 

(Signed) Frank R. Jexntn 

Sworn to and suhscribed before me this 
day of October, 1928. 

(Signed) Cecrz B. Harri 


(My commission res 2 February, 1929 
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Rotary Club 
Activities 








r-Club 
worical Contest 


OSEBURG, 


OREGON. — Rotarians of | 


burg challenged the Kiwanians of | 


same city to a public-speaking con- | 


Prior to the final contest each 
held a preliminary contest in which 
minutes were allowed each speaker 


» would talk on anything else ex- | 


t his own business or profession. In 
preliminary five representatives 


e chosen for each club, but these five | 


re picked by the program committee 

the opposing club, who would nat- 
irally select those who seemed easiest 
» defeat in such a contest. In the 
nal contest each speaker was allowed 

talk for fifteen minutes, and both 
lubs were surprised by the quality of 
ratory that was secured. So, it is 
aid, were the speakers! 


Four-Year-Old Girl 
Drives Float 

HAMMOND, LOUISIANA.-—Miss Rotary 
Junior, otherwise the four-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian N. C. Rotenberg, 
made a very favorable impression on 


the citizens of Hammond as she piloted | 


the Rotary float in the Strawberry Fes- 
tival parade. 
small but smartly decorated float, which 
the young lady drove, and other Ro- 
tarians took an active part in the man- 
agement of the festival which is an 
annual affair. 


Youngest Speaker 
Describes Bears 


WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA. — Wilber 
Power Sewell is only six and a half 
years of age, but when he was taken 
to a Rotary luncheon by his father 
and grandfather, who are both mem- 
bers, he delighted the club with his 
graphie narrative of experiences in 
Yellowstone National Park—and espe- 
cially about the bears! Probably Wil- 


Her father built the | 


ber is the youngest speaker who ever | 


addressed a Rotary club. 


International 
Fellowship Bowl 

ATLANTIC CiTy, New JErRsey.—In 
the center of the president’s table at 


Rotary meetings here will stand the | 
“international fellowship bowl,” latest | 
medium employed by this club to pro- 


mote the Sixth Object. This is an 
inverted bowl standing upon an ap- 
propriate pedestal. The pedestal in- 
cludes an easel to hold a_loose-leaf 
binder in which are preserved the two- 
minute messages received from clubs 
of other countries. Each week the flag 


| 








Handsome French Silk Cravats are here presented. Our French 
Handkerchiefs, Silk Mufflers, Hosiery, and Lounge Robes are 


also very appropriate for Gifts. State colors preferred. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 2 


PARIS 


RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 
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Vv 
* home away from home “y 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts of a Statler. 


Enjoy 
Radio when you throw a switch —icewater when you press a 


the morning paper under your door —a good library at 


a reading lamp at your bed-head 
and Statler Service. ’* * All 


valve 
your disposal 
bath — stationery without asking 
these things—wbhatever the price of your room—at no extra cost. 


The ~ organization of 
Cn0Ladlen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON * BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
* CLEVELAND ’ DETROIT ’ ST. LOUIS 7 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
e Five of the seven are official Rotary Hotels. e 


° HOTELS STATLER ° 
a, > 
0, 


your private 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio ° 
reception. Fixed, unchanging 
rates posted in all rooms. A) 
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NEW ROTARY CLUBS AND OLD 


Put the Official Rotary Emblem on your coats 
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No. 100 
Special Club discount on quantity orders 
No. 100 No. 101 No, 102 Nv, 103 
12Kt gold top © onan noe $1, 1,20 1.30 2.00 
. 2 j 2.00 2.70 4.00 
14Kt green or white gold... ee 2.90 3.80 6.00 
18Kt white gold, only... 2,60 4.50 5.50 9.00 


Prices to Rotary Jewelers keystone. Club Presidents and Club Secretaries have special buttons to 
— these offices. Also special buttons for Past Officers. Write for samples. Order through 
lub Jeweler or Secretary. Catalog en request 


THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 


Cincinnati Emblem Makers Ohio 
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To the 
of ‘Rotary 
You undoubtedly take orders 
for Engraved 
Wedding Announcements 
Visiting Cards 
Business Cards 
and Announcements 
Christmas Greeting Cards 
Steel Die Engraved Letter Heads 
I would like to send you our 
Sample Albums which show a 
most distinctive line of the items 
mentioned. 
Very liberal dealers’ discount 


your 
intel- 


anyone of 


Simplified Prices 
easily and 


sales people can 
ligently take orders. 


Will J. Ecker, Jr. 


President 


ECKER @ CO., Inc. 


Wholesale Engraved Stationery Manufacturers 
414 North 12th Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 
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ECKERE.CO 


Become an Ecker Dealer and make Profits 
on your Engraved Stationery Sales. 
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10 Inches Off 


Waistline In 
35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 


cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don't risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 















Landon & Warner, Dept. | 1-G,332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 


A 
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of one nation represented in Rotary is 
placed in the bowl, while the orchestra 
plays the national anthem of that coun- 
try. Then the accompanying message 
from the club presenting the flag is 
read. The bow! already holds the flags 
of the United States, Canada and 
England, and it is reported that the 
brief programs are making a deep im- 
pression on the members of Atlantic 
City Rotary. Whenever possible a citi- 
zen of the country whose flag is being 
presented is invited to participate in 
the program. 


High-School 
Service Club 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA.—For 


| some years the boys of the local high 


school have had an organization known 
as the Booster Club which divided its 
time between boosting athletics and 
hearing vocational talks by successful 
men. Gradually this organization took 
on many characteristics of a service 
club, and eventually there evolved the 
idea of adapting the service club idea 
to an all-school organization of boys. 

The president of the Boosters’ Club 
arranged for the president of every 
service club in San Bernardino to give 
a short talk on the ideals of the respec- 
tive organization he represented. Later 
it was agreed to organize the all-school 
service club and committees on nomina- 
tion of officers, formation of a constitu- 
tion, collection of craft information, 
and selection of a new name were 
appointed. 

For some years the local Rotary 
club has conferred honorary member- 
ship on the president of the student 
body. The high-school principal and 
the superintendent of schools are both 
Rotarians. It was natural that this 
boys’ club while not in any sense a 
Rotary club should be largely patterned 
after Rotary. 

The Cardinal club—as the high- 
school organization is named—has 
planned a bi-weekly program for next 
year which includes: 

1. Reciprocal visits by representa- 
tives of all the service clubs with 
representatives of the Cardinal club. 

2. Craft talks by representative 
men describing the training and natural 
talents required for various vocations 
and the difficulties and rewards to be 
expected. 

38. Craft talks by boys representing 
each craft shown in the Cardinal club 
survey, explaining why the student 
prefers to enter on such work. 

4. Counselling of vocational groups 
as shown in the survey. The local 
Kiwanis club is active in cooperating 


| here. 


5. Action in service of a construc- 
tive nature wherever useful in backing 


|up other high-school organizations. 


Novembh 


Girls have a similar orga jzat;,, 
known as the Girls’ League | ic}, «. 
a state-wide affair. . 


The boys reported a desire ©) en; 


109 vocations with these as the mo 
popular five: aviation, civil hae 
ing, electrical engineering, m \chinjx 


trade, and agriculture. 


PorT CESTER, NEW YORK.— [uring 
October, says Bradley A. Du sheas 
district governor, the clubs of thy 
Twenty-ninth Rotary District held , 


contest to determine which had the bes 
weekly bulletin. The award was made 
first on the basis of best issues for g 
month, and secondly, on best sing) 


issue. Decisions were based upon (1) 
typographical dress, (2) Rotary cop. 
tent of interest to local club. 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY.—An agsgo- 
ciation of all Rotary song-leaders of 
the Fiftieth District was to be formed 
in September or October, stated the 
letter from Charles W. Ackley, district 
governor. The initiative was to be sup- 
plied by Ted Nash, who directed th 
singing at the Executives’ Conference, 
and preliminary plans were to be dis- 
cussed at a dinner held in Philadel- 
phia. 

WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA— 
How many Rotary clubs sponsor a 
flower show? That at West Chester 
has done so for some years, and the 
two-day exhibit this time was to be 
bigger and better than ever. The show 
is free to the public and is financed 
by annual membership fees of $1, hon- 
orary membership $5. 


HAVANA, CUBA.—Presumably with a 
view to finding where Rotary could best 
cooperate, a symposium of speeches on 
juvenile delinquency was made beforé 
the Rotary club here. One doctor spoke 
on the obligation of the state in this 
connection, another authority discusse¢ 
juvenile courts, a third treated the 
problem of the abnormal child, etc. A 
similar discussion was later held in con- 
nection with the tuberculosis problem 


Port Lavaca, TEXAS.—Local Rotari- 
ans and Scouts have erected a log cabin 
for Scout use. The business men take 
an active interest in the boys and 
Scoutmaster S. J. McLean is a Ro- 
tarian. The Port Lavaca club, organ- 
ized in 1925, has about twenty Rotarian 
members. 


PaRIs, FRANCE.—Recently the Rotari- 
ans of Brighton and Hove, England, 
arrived at their meeting place to find 
a telephone temporarily installed at the 
speakers’ table. From there a cal! went 
to the Rotary club of Paris, where the 
English Rotarians got into commumi- 
cation with Past President Berthod, 
who returned thanks for the toast g:ven 
by fellow-members across the Channel. 
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> another 
Huctexs 


Another fund has 
been carried beyond 
the goal, under the direction of 
Ketchum, Inc. This time the fund 
happened to be comparatively small 
... but large or small, the principle 
is the same. Careful, well-planned, 
well-managed campaigns by Ket- 
chum, Inc. have raised as much as 
$7,000,000 for a single institution. 


If your institution needs funds for 
new buildings, or similar purposes, 
we will be glad to suggest a plan. 
it will cost you nothing. Write 
direct to Carlton G. Ketchum. 
* * 

The illustration below shows the building 
purchased by the American Legion Post at 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., through a fund raised 
under Ketchum dtrection. $64,000 was 
sought. More than $65,000 was raised. 


Money Raising 
KETCHUM Inc 


Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

149 Broadway, New York 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 
Executive Officers 
George Ketchum Carlton G. Ketchum 


= Ag OX Norman MacLeod 
7 Robert E. Grove 


Fund raised by Ketchum for this American Legion 
Clubbouse was the third in five months 
for Pennsylvania Posts. 














on the sidewalks rather than 
classrooms? 
modern university because it is not 
entirely blind to the opportunities af- 
forded by modern scientific methods to 
make services better known to those 
who may benefit by them? 
Rotary provided Redfield with a text 
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GUAYAQUIL, EcuADOR.—The appear- | 


ance of some cases of typhoid fever 
here, led local Rotarians to meet and 
secure from New York a sufficient sup- 
ply of vaccine to take care of people 
who could not otherwise afford vaccina- 
tion, and who might consequently in- 
crease the risk of an epidemic. 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA.—With the ob- 
ject of raising $8,500 for the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, Sydney 
arranged a successful cinema show. A 
newly-erected theater placed at 


totarians 


was 


their disposal by Rotairan Bill Howe | 


and unreleased films wer loaned. 


St. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. — To 
commemorate the twenty-third anniver- 


sary of Rotary the local club launched | 
a drive for a $1,500 swimming pool— | 


and realized $2,900. The main pool is 
140 feet long and ranges in depth from 
3 to 7% feet. 
pool of 2 foot depth. 


tion Association for municipal use. 


What Shall I Read? 


(Continued from page 23) 


however, publicity for the service ren- 
dered by a given profession, whether it 
be healing, art, science, or education, or 
any other, is regarded as service to the 
public and to the profession alike. Red- 
field is held up to our scorn because he 
gave his attention to “boosting” the 
service given by universities in general, 
and his own in particular. Doubtless 
his methods are worthy of scorn, but 
is the motive so very unworthy? 

“If there were no publicity service for 


the higher education, and the advantage 


it gives to the business career, would 
not a large number of youths have gone 
into business and learned their ethics 
in the 
Are we to condemn the 


And if 


upon which to preach the Service ideal 


insincerely and to demonstrate it with 


yells and stunts and slogans, has it not 
provided thousands with a text to 


preach and to practice it sincerely and 


unobtrusively? 


columns, and will be given none. 


Rotary needs no apologetics in these 
Say 


what they like about the way some 
people tell the truth, and the motives 
from which they tell it, the cynics can- 
not unsay the truth itself which does 
underlie the first of the objects of 
Rotary, namely, that the ideal of serv- 
ice is the basis of all worthy enterprise. 


—V. C. 


There is also a paddling | 
The pool was pre- | 
sented to the Playground and Recrea- | 
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Surprise your employes, business friends and 
relatives at Christmas with this delightfu 
novelty—a Fruit Cake direct from Honolulu 
Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas— 
cate fruits perishable in their luscious rij 
ness—are glaced to golden particles, 1 

and baked to give a rare flavor that linger 


tantalizingly on the palate long after the 


morsel is eaten. 


Baked weeks before Christmas, this ¢ 
seasoned and mellow. It will keep 
nitely, proving a boon to the 
unique, exquisite 


hoste SS as 
item On any menu, 


May we send one or more to your friends 
this year, with our greeting card enclosed, 
conveying your holiday compliments? Cakes 
are packed air-tight in attractive lithographed 


metal boxes for parce Is post shipme nt. 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN U.S.A 
2 3-4 lb. Cake, $3.50 postpaid 


5-lb. C 


ake, $6.50 postpaid 


S BISCUIT 
HONOLULI 

or same Dept., 4 
Please send a HAWAIIAN FRUIT CAKE, with my 


compliments to 





T. H. (2-cent postage) 
Main Street, San Francisco 





Name 

Addre 

I enclose - hi oy ler { for $ 

Signed 

Addres 

WRITE ADDITIONAL NAMES ON MARGIN 








(To insure shipment direct from Honolulu 


mail your order before December 1) 
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A famous White Star Liner .. . one of 
the world’s leading and most luxuri- 
ously replete ships...the largest 
steamer to the Mediterranean .. . again 
exclusively chartered by us for the 


annual 


GC ruise ipreme 


os fo the 
)) l a 


She sails from New York January 26th 


next... at the most advantageous season 
of the year... her proven itinerary a 
veritable cross-section of time-enriched 
lands. . . 14,000 miles . . . 67 days of 


enter- 
.. Stop- 


leisurely, superbly comfortable, 
taining and recuperative travel . 
over privileges in Europe . 


Let us send you the full particulars 


‘Chos Gok &Son 


in co-operation with 


(1 lagons mt | its Q 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Is your Rotary Club P 


giving a 


Party? 


eeue 


We're ready to help you with: 


= 
: 
: 
“ 
Distinctive favors for the ladies as 
Souvenirs for members 

Cc re novelties Entertaining stunts “ 

., Colorful paper hats and decorations 
s, Noisemakers Balloons Serpentines o 
L Rotary catalog of party supplies - 
and suggestions sent upon request uf 


500 W. Adams St. 
Ruvsunsaveeeceveeeeeeee7 


: The Russell-Hampton Co., tl 
= 








Wall Plaque for Office or Home; 10” walnut 

Ladies Compact; jeweled Mother of Pear...... * 
Hats, Banners, Arm Bands, Canes, Badges, etc. 
M. HEFTER’S SONS, 154 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


too. 
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Doting Parents 
—and Youth’s right to make mistak. 


By A Foot FATHER 


HAVE been one of those devoted 

and doting fathers. There was 

even a time when I was inane 

enough to believe I was being my 
boy’s pal. I wasn’t. I found out when 
the pretense ended. We both had lots 
of fun while it lasted—particularly I, 
for I was “kidded” much more than my 
son was. He had known all the time it 
was only make-believe. He and I were 
really good friends, a fact of which he 
instinctively took advantage. The 
friendliness was all, so far as it in- 
volved any effort, on my part. He was 
generous in letting me do everything in 
the world for him that one human can 
do for another. I was fautous “sucker” 
enough to do it because I had pleasure 
in service to him. His pleasure con- 
sisted, thanks to my _ sycophantic 
training, in letting people do things for 
him. Deliberately I taught this son I 
loved, to be helpless and selfish and 
lazy. A fine legacy! 

As soon as he ceased being timid 
about going out alone or with other 
boys—my devotion having fostered in 
him a sort of entrenched cowardice as 
well as other undesirable traits—he let 
me know with the usual ruthlessness of 
youth, that he preferred other com- 
pany; company that was really and nat- 
urally sympathetic with the character- 
istics of his adolescence, instead of 
some one who was only straining him- 
self to peep at life through youth’s 
knot-hole. 

Since then I have seen considerable 
of him, but I have not been in his con- 
fidence except in emergencies when he 
turned to me for protection and com- 
forting—in other words, I have the con- 
fidence of this “ex-pal” only at such 
times as other and wiser fathers have 
the complete confidence of theirs. I 
gained nothing but a little emotional 
pleasure of a selfish sort at the expense 
of the boy’s present independence and 
self-reliance. I hovered over him and 
anticipated his wants and “grannied” 
him till the thought of me cannot help 
being unpleasant to him in his present 
still ruthless youth. Some day he will 
understand, but what will be the differ- 
ence then? It will be too late to im- 
prove his character or career in the 
ways in which both shall have been 
found lacking. It will be all my fault, 
That knowledge isn’t helping me 
a bit. For the sake of the joy I found 
in looking at him and hearing his voice 
and feeling his hand in mine I made 
him helpless and self-indulgent. In my 
way I was as selfish as I have taught 


him to be. I sacrificed (or least 
jeopardized) his future to gr fy vet 
present. I find that as a fath - | was 
one of the finest grandmother jn th, 
world. 

By helping the boy with his studies 


I taught him to be one of the worly: 
worst students. In every schoo! withiy 
reach of home that he attended, he wa: 
just below the mark. His health was 
not rugged—another thing that is my 
fault. I would never adhere to any 
dietary rule for his childish upbringing, 
preferring to see him happy eating 
what he wished instead of what he 
should. 

Now he is a grown-up man with 
many of the problems to solve and 
many of the traits to acquire that prop. 
erly brought-up boys solve and acquire 
between six and ten. He cannot stand 
the coddling and the cuddling, for he 
has real stuff in him, that I kept back, 
Kipling said that it was right and nor- 
mal for a puppy to eat soap and shoe 
blacking, and get sick at it, as a sick 
puppy was nothing so very startling; 
but that if a grown-up dog ate soap 
and shoe blacking and became sick, it 
was a disgusting sight. At the grown- 
dog stage in his career my boy has to 
learn something he should have learned 
in his puppy stage. 

And I did it! 


M* method of bringing him up cli- 

maxed into such a signal failure 
so long as he lived at home, that depor- 
tation to a boarding-school was inevite- 
ble. It was a desperate measure taken 
to meet a desperate situation. At the 
boarding-school he had to begin where 
many boys begin at seven or eight. He 
had to learn to stand on his own hind 
feet. He learned, God bless him! | 
died a hundred times after he lef 
home; fairly ached to get there ani 
fight his battles for him. Nothing bu 
the distance kept me from butting in. 
But the boy—again God bless him!— 
while he hated the things he had to g0 
through to become a man, liked it! He 
wouldn’t have gone back to the paternal 
coddling and the cuddling for a corner 
lot in the New Jerusalem. It hurt, but 
it was fine! He was feeling his ow) 
soul and it was great! I, big foo! that 
I have been and stil] am, undersiood 
all and thanked the Lord I wasn’t there 
to deprive him of this sweetness » life 
that dominated the bitterness of fen’: 
ing for himself. I can’t think dry 
eyed, about him for five minutes. A»/ 
I think of him the vast bulk «{ the 
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me. But my love is where it doesn’t 
cessarily embarrass him. It stands 
ady to do him any real service, but 
reafter it will not meddle—unless 
ven a good chance. 
Even since he has been at boarding- 
hool I have been so excited over his 
hool difficulties—I have him in the 
\st difficult school in America, and it 
s been hard sledding for him—that I 
ave written him too often the plati- 
idinous things doting parents write 
heir sons, particularly when said d. p. 
re literarily inclined. And the boy’s 
eling toward what I have been trying 
o do was voiced lately in this letter, of 
vhich I have underscored the climactic 
epigram, for the benefit of other doting 
parents who may not be quite so aware 


\f their folly as I am: 

Tuesday Night. 
Dear Father: 

I hardly think that you are aware of the fact, 
but your letters hinting of failures will be the 
real cause of my failure if I do fail. They have 
gotten me so nervous and worked up that I 
can’t sleep nights, and I can’t concentrate on 
my lessons when I prepare them. I still think 
that I am doing very well in comparison with 
last term and last year also. If your worrying 
about my studying is keeping you from work- 
ing, Lord knows that your persistent letters of 
gloom haven’t accelerated my work any. They 
are acting as brakes. You'll have to either stop 
writing altogether or I'll have to stop opening 
your letters, for whether or not you want me 
to pass, I want to pass for my own sake. You 
keep expressing your confidence that I won’t 
be a failure, when I have been doing work 
which pleases me very much. . .. This will 
probably be the last letter for quite awhile. You 
may show it to Mother if you wish. I am on 
the baseball team and golf team, and in the 
school band. I borrowed a horn from a boy who 
is ineligible to play because of poor scholarship. 
Therefore I have little or no time to write any- 
one, 

I’m sure you see what I mean, and will write 
letters that do not pertain to school work, for I 
know how I stand, and no amount of nagging 
ean change matters. Mr. nags enough for 
an army of fathers, and it just gets on my 
nerves. Indifference by those interested in you 
is the root of all success. 

You keep intimating that I have not come 
clean with you. I don’t like it. Cut it out. I 
have never done a dishonest act in my life. I 
have committed some mild atrocities, it is true, 
but the opportunities for committing great ones 
have been passed over with ease. It’s too bad 
you don’t know me better. I have quite a few 
friends among the influential class of boys here 
at school, and they have never seemed to find 
much wrong with me. 

Much love always, 





That letter, friends, is genuine, a 
verbatim copy. It did not spare me, 
and I do not spare myself. Observe 
what he says about “indifference by 
those interested in us.” I know just 
what he means, and so do you, in the 
light of the contextual confession with 
which I preceded it. Get your own les- 
son from this at my, and (more’s the 
pity), my boy’s expense. 

Now this article wrote itself, straight 
out of my heart. I have not tried to 
write well, so perhaps I have done so. 
Spontaneity and forgetfulness of style 
make good writing. But I shall not 
sign the article, in spite of some degree 
of literary pride. It is too true. And 
it would not be fair to the boy’s future, 
which will be tough enough without 
undesirable notoriety. 
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Distance is no barrier to 
our ability to put into 
advertising the selling 
touch that increases dis- 
tribution and profits. 
Write, phone or call. 
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Smee Christmas Gift Problems 
n.7 B&C Golden Fruit Cakes 


No. 6 —-make unusual Gifts—rich, appetiz- 
ing, delicious—they reflect the sender's 
thoughtfulness and good taste. They 
go right into the home. The ideal 
gift tea good customers and employees, 
as well as their families. 

Only the very best nuts and fruits are mixed 
with the best creamery butter, eggs and 
sugar in making B and € Colden Fruit 
Cakes. Each cake is wrapped in Silver 
Paper, ribbon-tied and packed in a beauti- 
ful lithographed, artistic metal container, 
free from all printing. 

Send us your gift list. It costs nothing 
extra except the postage. We will enclose 
your card, wrap, pack and mail B and C 
Fruit Cakes to one or to a thousand. 


Write for Quantity Prices 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


B & C BAKING CO. 


Clinton St. DAYTON, O. 
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A New 
Modern Hotel 
for Your City! 


Any city which needs a new 
hotel is paying for it:—whether 
it gets it or not. 

Do the wise thing NOW ;— 
stop building hotels in OTHER 
cities, and secure one for your 
own city! 

Let Marts & Lundy tell you 


how to finance it. 


Marts & Lundy, Inc. 
Directors of Successful Campaigns 
$173,090,000 raised to date 
527 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Boys Work 


Novembe; 1999 


in Australia 


— covers a vartety of activity 


work committee for the first year 

of our existence we were embar- 
rassed by the superabundance of 
material supplied by that excellent 
monthly, THE ROTARIAN, and also the 
various suggestions forwarded to us by 
Headquarters. 

Our problem was to select a plan of 
operations which, while not slavishly 
following the leads given, should never- 
theless conform to Rotary ideals, as 
exemplified by boys work committees of 
older and more experienced clubs. 

Programs of work which evidently 
suited cities of large population, with 
their resultant social disabilities, would 
not, it was thought, be applicable to 
Ballarat. Here we have a population 
of some 40,000 persons and, in the old- 
world sense, no submerged tenth. 

There is doubtless a wide field for 
service in helping the many activities 
and institutions which are doing valu- 
able work for the welfare of Ballarat 
boys and girls. 

It seemed to us, however, that- our 
first effort should be directed to dissem- 


:. planning the activities of our boys 




















Custom-Made 
Shirts 
Three for $10.00 


of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords. 


Samples on request. 


Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Elmira, N. Y. 
No Agents. 





inate, as widely as possible, a knowl- 
edge of Rotary ideals. 

It should be remembered that the 
Ballarat Rotary Club was inaugurated 
in August, 1925. The boys work com- 
mittee was appointed in March, 1926, 
shortly before the Melbourne Rotary 
Conference. 

Boys Week—the first week in May— 
seemed too good an opportunity to lose; 
so we decided upon a program of propa- 
ganda. We resolved that through our 
educational institutions we would begin 
to educate our citizens present and 
prospective, in Rotary aspirations. 

So we drew up a program for “Boys 
Week” and submitted it for the ap- 
proval of our president and directors. 
President Jack MacLeod—who had 
at that time just been elected—and the 
directors cordiaily endorsed our pro- 
posals. They not only said “go ahead” 
but lent to us every possible support in 
carrying the job through. 

At the regular luncheon on Thurs- 
day, April 22, we had as guests the 
ministers of all the religious denomina- 
tions in Ballarat; the principals of all 
the colleges and high schools; the dis- 
trict inspector and the headmasters of 
the state, primary and _ secondary 
schools; also representatives of Boy 
Scouts and all other organizations and 
sporting clubs interested in juvenile 
work. 


By L. LEDERMAN 


This was an inspiring function. 7) 
meaning of Rotary was explaine| to 
our guests and we asked for th 
operation in our effort to instill into th 
minds of our boys and girls an appre 
ciation of our slogans “Service before 
self” and “He profits most who serves 
best.” 

The program for “Boys Week” was 
then submitted to the meeting as 
follows: 


Sunday—References to boys i; 
churches. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day—Addresses by Rotarians at 3 p.m., 
each day at schools. 


Thursday—Fathers and sons 
cheon. 


Saturday—Sports meeting at Bal- 
larat College Oval. 


Rotarians, please enroll. 

With one or two exceptions the mem- 
bers of our club were quite unaccus- 
tomed to addressing children—other 
than their own. The task imposed upon 
them appeared formidable and was the 
cause of considerable anxiety. It would 
be unfair to enter into details. Strange 
stories became current of apparently 
sane business men doing remarkable 
things by way of training to talk to a 
classroom full of children. But it was 
a huge success. Our Rotarians proved 
themselves in that first week in May, 
1926. They positively enjoyed the ex- 
perience and had a practical illustra- 
tion that “He profits most who serves 
best.” 

Some of our members conceived the 
idea that an essay competition among 
Primary school boys and girls on the 
subject matter of the addresses might 
be useful. Prizes were offered with 
most satisfactory results, as will be 
noted later. 


‘TRE sports meeting, on Rotary lines, 

which finished the week’s effort, was 
a triumph for Rotarians Jack Jones 
and Frank Herman. The great experi- 
ence and wide influence of these two 
members of our boys work committee 
in all sporting circles were invaluable. 


Trophies consisted of banners bear- 
ing the Rotary wheel, etc. All events 
stressed team work and the contes* 
were as between colleges and schoo! 
No individual contests were provide 
the idea being to inculcate scho 
service in place of individual succes: 
President Jack MacLeod presented 
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‘al banner to the school gaining 
, highest aggregate points. This, and 
the events were keenly contested 
created a fine sporting competition. 
Ballarat College offered their sports 
ands, and a large attendance of 
tarians and friends helped to con- 
a “Boys Week” of exceptional 
rest. 
The local press were generous of 
ce and, in particular, Rotarian 
irlie Taylor, managing director of 
Ballarat Courier, was very helpful. 

Some reference should be made to 

r first “Fathers and Sons” luncheon. 

his, very appropriately, was held on 

rhursday, our usual day, of “Boys 
veek.” Every member of the club had 
his guest his own or some other 
man’s son. Here again the opportunity 
as taken to explain the ideals of 
Rotary. The young guests evidently en- 
yyed the novelty and enthusiasm of 
our first “Fathers and Sons” luncheon. 

On the completion of the judging of 
the essays mentioned above the winners 
of the prizes in all competitions con- 
nected with “Boys Week” were invited 
to lunch with us. The principals of the 
colleges and high school and School of 
Mines; the headmasters of the state 
primary schools and their district in- 
spector, as well as a number of leading 
citizens were also invited to attend and 
assist in distributing the prizes and 
listen to several of the best essays. 
This was probably the most enthusi- 
astic and unique lunch our club has 
enjoyed. The presentation of the ban- 
ners to the representatives of the suc- 
cessful schools, and the books to the 
little essayists followed upon the read- 
ing of the essays. It was delightful and 
encouraging to notice how well the chil- 
dren had imbibed the lessons in Rotary 
which our members had given when ad- 
dressing the children at their schools. 
It is safe to say that no one who at- 
tended this lunch would ever forget it. 
It was a fitting and most enthusiastic 
close to a memorable experience. 

Our “Boys Week” served its purpose. 
Rotary, and all it stands for, was ex- 
plained to the citizens of Ballarat and 
district in a way that undoubtedly im- 
pressed our objectives on the minds 
of all whom we hoped to reach. 


[* THE ROTARIAN of March, 1926, 
there was an article on Four-H 
Clubs written by Wheeler McMillen. 


This article impressed Rotarian Dick 
Tunbridge—himself an ardent and suc- 
cessful amateur horticulturalist—with 
a desire to “do likewise.” So Rotarian 
Dick prepared a short talk and urged 
the boys work committee to tackle 
Four-H. 


It is a big proposition. First com- 
mandeering Dick Tunbridge and en- 
listing him, for the time being, as a 
member of the boys work committee 
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begin, we decided, was to form Home 
Products Clubs in our state primary 
schools in Ballarat and district. The 
help of the Ballarat Horticultural 
Society was sought. Dick Tunbridge 


is a member of that Society and he | 
had no difficulty in persuading the two | 


real bosses, President Dr. Scott and 
Secretary Theo Saunders, that Four-H 


we tackled the job. The best way to | 


spelt increased interest in horticulture 


in this district. 

Very fortunately for Ballarat 
have District Inspector Gill at the head 
of all our state schools. 


we 


He is an en- | 


thusiast at his job. Mr. Gill believes | 
in teaching the teachers to teach their | 


pupils community service. 
fore formed a willing and most valuable 


We there- | 


ally in Mr. Gill. So now we have Home | 


Products Clubs in most, if not all the 
state primary schools in Ballarat and 
district. 

The progress of these clubs is very 
satisfactory. A schedule of the work is 
attached. Over 3,000 of these have al- 
ready been applied for. This indicates 
that a keen competition exists among 
the pupils of all the primary schools 
in Ballarat and district. Members of 
the Horticultural Society have volun- 
teered to act as supervisors of the 
school clubs; and the Secretary, Mr. 
Theo Saunders, writes up a suitable 
and most informative paragraph which 
is given a prominent place in the Bal- 
larat Courier every Saturday. 


T THE Autumn Show of the Horti- 
cultural Society the winning exhibits 





in each of the school clubs will be | 


judged and exhibited. Each school will 
have an exhibition of its own club’s 
work. In this way again we are at- 
tempting to impress our boys and girls 
with the Rotary ideal of service to their 
schools. We have every confidence that 
in our Home Products Clubs our boys 


and girls will be helped to occupy their | 


spare time in a useful and wholesome 
way with benefit to themselves and, we 
devoutly trust, benefit to our commun- 
ity as a whole. 

This effort is designed to be the be- 
ginning of a much larger scheme. 

Rotarian Harold Clapp, chief com- 
missioner of our State Railways and 
a charter member of the Melbourne 
Rotary Club, as well as a former mem- 
ber in Canada, is keen on establishing 
Farm Clubs in this state. He sent one 
of his most energetic and promising 
staff, Mr. Thomas, to America and 
Europe last year. Among the many 
useful reports brought back by Mr. 
Thomas was a complete record of the 
work of the Farm Clubs in the United 
States. We therefore invited Rotarian 


Clapp to come and talk to our members | 
and guests on Farm Clubs. 

He came willingly and gave us valu- 
able information in an address at our 
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INTEREST ! 


The saving that results from use 
of the service offered by Trans- 


Continental Freight often repre- 
sents the interest on great amounts 
of working capital. 

This is a feature which every busi- 
ness man must want to consider, 
and one into which we are willing 
to go personally in detail. 

Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Telephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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ReduceYourmaeth 
with Little Corporal’ 


You'll Look and Feel 
Like a NEW MAN 


The new Little Corporal “‘Elas- 
tex” Belt for MEN will take 
es off your waistline. Gives you 
true athletic posture, wonderful ease 
and comfort and relieves that tired 
feeling. No lacers—no buckles—no 
straps. “On and off in a jiffy.” 
Guaranteed for one year. 


Two Weeks Trial Offer ! 
and Free booklet. “THE TRUTH.” 
Packed with proof. Write today. 
Women; Ask about our new crea- 
tion—the “‘Elsee’’ Reducer. 

The Littie Corporal Co., port. | 11-F, 
#215 W. Van Buren St. Chicage 
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club luncheon on September 23. We 
had a large gathering of guests in- 
terested in farm work and education 
generally. It was a very successful 
luncheon and carries the promise of a 
forward move in a direction which 
should be of immense benefit to this 
and other states of our commonwealth. 
It is gratifying that our Ballarat Ro- 
tary Club should have the privilege of 
pioneering a movement of such 
importance. 

It now remains to refer to our latest 
efforts, viz: “Armistice Day” and 
“Don’t Drop Litter.” Regarding the 
latter scheme, the Education Depart- 
ment has instituted a “Don’t Drop 
Litter” Week throughout our schools 
from November 2 to November 8. The 
boys work committee is providing 
prizes for essays on this subject by the 
children attending all primary schools 
—state and denominational. The suc- 
cessful essayists in each school will be 
the guest of our club at a luncheon. 
The winning essays in each school will 
be judged for prizes given by the boys 
work committee. Rotarian Butler, prin- 
cipal of the Ballarat Church of Eng- 
land Grammar School for boys, will, 
with two other gentlemen yet to be ap- 
pointed, judge the selected essays. 

As a means whereby our great Sixth 
Objective might be circulated widely 
the boys work committee arranged that 
on Armistice Day every college and 
school in Ballarat should be addressed 
by Rotarians on this subject. It was 
thought that the importance of our 
Sixth Objective is such that its provi- 
sions should be made as widely known 
as possible. By addressing the children 


Novemb. 


in simple homely fashion the 4 of 
International peace might be in «<s¢, 
on the minds of our rising gen tion 
The members of our club re: ndeq 
splendidly to the call and there | yer, 
reason to believe and hope that : 
may in this way do something t. ar4. 
helping in the achievement of ov mos; 
important objective. 

Receiving an intimation fron \, 
Gill, inspector of state schools, t}.+ yo. 
cational talks from members the 
club would be appreciated, we hive to 
report that Rotarians V. Wardle and § 
Walker visited the Humffray Street 
state school and talked to the boys of 
the vocational classes there. Rotarian 
Vie Wardle gave an interesting address 
on timber, and the commercial uses to 
which it is put, and gave some usefy! 
hints regarding measurements, and the 


information required by a timber 
merchant. 
Rotarian Stan Walker spoke of 


mandated territory, and his talk gave 
much valuable information not other- 
wise obtainable. Both Rotarians are 
deserving of our very best thanks and 
they have set an example which we 
would like to see other members follow. 
Mr. Heath of the Humffray Street state 
school will give any Rotarian every 
facility to speak to the scholars. 

We cannot close this report without 
again expressing our gratitude to our 
former president Rotarian Jack Mac- 
Leod; Secretary Rotarian Len Maddern, 
an enthusiastic member of the boys 
work committee; the board of directors, 
and the members of our club for the 
wholehearted and self-sacrificing assist- 
ance they so readily gave to every 
request of the committee. 





On Time 


By Sherman Ripley 


N? man has seen it, yet time speeds 
Through every worker's day; 

We each receive our precious share 
And pour it all away. 

Some men have many years of time 
And some have very few, 

But to each man his time will come 
Whatever he may do. 

For time is kind to those of us 
Who use him as we should, 

And some he carves with cruel hands, 
While some he crowns with good. 

Some men can never find the time 
To greatly think and serve, 

While others, making time their own, 
From duty never swerve. 

For time is like a nettle sharp— 
Beware of long delay— 

Time serves, but cannot do you harm, 
So grip him while you may. 

(For many weeks I’ve had in mind 
The burden of this rhyme, 

But haven’t written it because 
I haven’t had the time!) 
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Settled Out of Court 


A little romance of law and business 


By “TALEBEARER” 


the early peace days, many a 
mart young fellow out of the 
armies of the nations was forced 
egin his career all over again. 

\ party of such young men were in 
smoking room of a railway hotel, 
heir way to their homes. The talk 
turned to what each was going to 
One of them, a cheery looking fel- 
with smooth black hair, and a tiny 

noustache, was doing most of the talk- 
“rl tell you,” he said, for the fourth 
time at least, “I’m your man for any- 
hing. Tell me what you want to do, 
ind I'll show you. If it’s a scheme or 
in idea that wants selling to the cap- 
italists, I’ll sell it, whether it’s a real- 
estate proposition, a gold mine or—or, 
well a cough-cure.” 

Nobody seemed to be in a hurry to 
trust the young man with his ideas or 
schemes, until a quiet-looking gentle- 
man said, after sipping some beverage 
or another, 

“When you talk of cough-cures I’m 
interested. Before my country called 
me, I was a bit of a chemist.” 

“Were you though?” said the first 
speaker—whose name was Major Ar- 
dlamont. “Well 
money to be made out of cough cures, 
given you choose a catchy name.” 

“And a catchy cough,” parried the 


other. “Well, my name has proved to 
be catchy enough.” 

“What is it?” asked the Major 
keenly. 

“Titterton.” 


“Not the Titterton?” 

(Titterton’s Tiny Tabloids were at 
that time the best-advertised remedy 
of the day.) 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I am Titter- 
ton, of the Tiny Tabloids.” 

“Amazing! Must be a fine business, 
Titterton’s. Suppose you’re going back 
to take charge?” 

“No. Unfortunately I’m out of it. 
Sold my interest when I joined up— 
like a fool, everybody tells me, but we 
were fools in nineteen fourteen.” 

“Whom did you sell it to?” 

“Positively I don’t know. It was all 
done through a business agency, and 
done quickly so I could get clear in time 
for the first fighting.” 

“Tell me,” said Ardlamont, after a 
moment for thought, “did you sell the 
name of Titterton outright, or only the 
Tiny Tabloids?” 

“Just the Tabloids. Thought I’d 
hang on to my name, anyway.” 


there’s a heap of. 


The Major clapped his hands. Then 
he rose from his seat, and led Mr. Tit- 
terton—he was only a_lieutenant— 
aside to a quiet corner. 

“Look here,” he said. “If the name 
Titterton was a selling one for Tiny 
Tabloids, it will prove equally selling 
for something else. See?” 

“Yes, I see. What else do you pro- 
pose?” 

“You say you’re a chemist. Well, set 
to work on a new patent remedy, and 
come and see me when you’re ready at 
my office in the city. Here’s my card.” 

With that, they parted for the night. 


II 
THE world is ever willing to learn. 

Coughing has a variety of causes, 
but positively only one cure. At least 
so the newspapers suddenly informed 
it in spread-ads on a certain day of 
early winter 1919. The one thing to 
do when you cough, before you cough, 
or after you have coughed, was to 

TAKE TITTERTON’S THROAT- 

LETS 
They were easy to take, pleasant to 
take, and they stopped the cough, 
whether you had it, were about to catch 
it, or were rid of it and anxious to 
prevent another. 

At Ardlamont’s office in the city, the 
directors of the new company were 
hearing all about the successful launch 
of the new remedy. 

“Perfectly successful,” said the 
president, Major Ardlamont. “We 
have made up ten thousand bottles of 
the Throatlets, and the public has only 
to read our advertisements and fortune 
is ours. We have the great advantage 
of the name of the original proprietor 
of Titterton’s Tiny Tabloids—and what 
more needs to be said?” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Titter- 
ton. “But I ought to tell you, gentle- 
men, that last night I received from 
the purchaser of the Tabloids—whose 
name seems to be Francis Smithson— 
a letter informing us that unless we 
immediately withdraw the Throatlets 
from sale, they will proceed against us 
for infringement of their trademark in 
the name of Titterton.” 

Major Ardlamont looked thunder- 
struck. 

“But you told me you had only sold 
the Tabloids, not the name.” 

“So I thought, but who knows what 
the lawyers will make out of it?” 

“Confound the lawyers. Let them 
try it on. We'll fight ’em. Francis 
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DOLOMITES 


ITALY 
YY 


CORTINA 
D'AMPEZZO 





Cortina is situated in the smil- 
ing valley of Ampezzo crowned 
by a gigantic diadem of the 
summits of the Dolomites of 
which some are delicately pow- 
dered with eternal snow. 


All the romantic fascination of 
the Dolomites is concentrated 
in the basin of Ampezzo, in the 
heart of the cyclopic rocks 


where the most charming le- 
gends of love and death had 
their origin, sung by bards of 
the entire world, who came to 
consider this divine country a 


place of beauty and poetry. 











HOTELS 


Miramonti Majestic 


(luxurious) 


Grand Hotel Savoy 


( 1 st class) 


Palace Hotel Cristallo 


(1st class) 


Grand Hotel Bellevue 


(1st class) 


In the Tre Croci pass 
(8 kilometers from Cortina) 


Grand Hotel Tre Croci 


XY 


To reach Cortina d'Ampezzo 


Ferrovia delle Dolomiti 


Calalzo - Cortina . Dobbiaco 


Connecting service with the Italian 
State Railways and service of tickets 
for routes to be arranged with all 
the International travelling agencies. 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN | 


CHICAGO 
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Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when hn Chi 
cago Chicago Rotary ¢ Club laincheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15 yuusWwill find. a real 
Rotary welcome here 
Ernest Byfield Frank W. Bering 
President Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 








~ LUNCHEON 
and 


CONVENTION 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 








ADCRAFT MANUFACTURING Co. 





2448 W. 22nd St., 
Club Catalog or Ce nvent 


on Reques 
t 


Chicago, Il. 








Greatest Value ever offered 


‘L MACOY'S seer 


PASS CASE 1 


10k. Gold Filled Corners 
Morocco Goatskin 
Well made in every way. Edges 
turned and stitched ; pocket 
for business cards; Any Em 
blem FREE. Gold stamping, 
Mame and ad ire ss, 35c per 
line extra Clip this adv. 
and enclose a Dollar bill. 
Ask for Catalog ‘‘23.’ 







5 Window Pass Case $1.00 
9 Window Pass Case $1.50 
13 Window Pass Case... -- $2.00 


Fraternal Je No ° 
Goods, Desks, ye voucities, Soyes — Lagther 
MACOY PUB. & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 
(Est. 1849) 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y, 

















What Rotarians Look For 


The first thing they do on meeting 
days is to study the 
ATTENDANCE CHART 
Members see at a glance who are 
absenting themselves. The best at- 
tendance builder devised 
New Chart sent to Secretaries 
25c. Write for one today. 
Moorse Push-Pin Co. 
(Wayne Junction) Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Rotary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


(Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 
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Smithson has got the Tabloids, but 
we’ve got Titterton.” 

With which, he slapped the inventor 
merrily on the shoulder, and proceeded 
with the business before the meeting. 


III 


"THREE months passed away, and 
found the same company assembled 
but in less complacent humor. 

“I’m sorry to say, gentlemen,” said 
the president, “that despite our efforts 
and a heavy expenditure, the Throat- 
lets have not proved the success we 
anticipated. For some reason or an- 
other,” he cleared his throat, “the pub- 
lic has not had the normal measure of 
affliction this season owing to an ex- 
ceptionally mild and dry winter. Our 
sales which began well, have been 
slowly dwindling, and unless there’s a 
sudden epidemic, I fear we’re beaten.” 

“Oh, come, come,” said one of the di- 
rectors, “that’s not like you, Ardlamont. 
Surely there’s something between in- 
stantaneous success and throwing up 
the throatlet.” 

“Yes—but it’s a course I hardly like 
to suggest.” 

“Out with it.” 

“Well, it’s to come to terms with 
Francis Smithson of the Tabloids, 
whose action is on the list for the sum- 
mer.” 

“That'll need some diplomacy. And 
nobody knows Smithson, do we?” 

“Not yet. But it ought to be pos- 
sible. Suppose Mr. Titterton himself 
get busy and cultivate the acquaint- 
ance? He seems the best man?” 

“I am prepared to try it out,” said 
Titterton quietly. He was rather fond 
of diplomacy. 














And so it was agreed. 
IV 


Down in the manufacturing quarter 

of the city was a cafe, frequented 
by the more respectable elements 
among the workers. The foreman 
chemist of Titterton’s Tiny Tabloids 
was taking a glass of something, as he 
read his noonday paper. 

A rather nice-looking stranger, en- 
gaged in the same pursuit, suddenly 
greeted the foreman with the remark: 

“Well, and how’s Francis Smithson 
these days? 

“Francis Smithson? Oh, _—iweil 
enough,” replied the foreman. “Why?” 

“I just wondered. Haven’t seen him 
for an age.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you have seen 
him for an age,” was the reply. 

“Well, give Mr. Smithson my regards 
when you see him. Tell him Mr. Titus 
Titterton asked after him.” 

“You Mr. Titus Titterton?” said the 
foreman, with a look of fury. “You— 
you—rogue, you—you thief. Well, 
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don’t worry. You'll meet 

you robbed of a _ traden 
enough, in the courts. I do 

you want to meet Francis S: 

fore.” 

“On the contrary I do war 
the man whose trading so su 
on my name.” 

“Trading by right of purcl 

“Maybe. But it’s my nan 
same, and I want to meet Mr. Sm; 
son to discuss with him priv 
ethics of extending his clai) to ¢ 
Tabloids which are his to a na: , 
is mine, by baptism, and whic) [’y, 
right to use.” 

“Well, if it’s a matter of an arrang 
ment, I daresay I can help. You're 
likely looking young man, in 
your shady practices. If you want 
have a talk with Francis Smithso; 
Titterton wondered why he neve) 
ferred to his proprietor as “Mister 
“you’d better make it accidental, 
you’ve made this one with me.” 

“Tell me how.” 

“Well, you’d better go and take you 
dinner tonight at the same restau 
Do you know Torriano’s, in VW 
Street?” 

“Of course I do. Does Smithson di 
there alone, then—crusty old crank, | 
suppose?” 

“Hardly,” said the foreman wit! 
grin. “But you’ll see for yourself 
you go alone.” 

“That'll be the usual thing with 1 
—worse luck.” 

“Bachelor?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” he said, 
vague smile. “Well, I hope you'll st 
oil with Francis. Better put on y 
best suit, and have a couple of theatr 
tickets in your pocket in case. Go 
luck, and good day.” 


7 


N his best suit, Titus Titterton 

peared at the usual hour at 7 
riano’s restaurant, with a coupl 
good theatre seats in his pocket 
strolled around the tables, looking for 
a gentleman of Smithson-like appea! 
ance dining alone, but there was non 
such. He waited awhile for th« 
rival of a Smithson-like gentlema! 
But none came. 

Then his attention was distractec 
Seated alone at a table was a so!itar’ 
diner of the female sex, young 
singularly smart and attractive, thoug" 
dressed with studied simplicity. 
had reached the dessert stage, anc 
surveying the company somewha' 
ically. Among those who engagé 
attention was Titterton himself. Fee! 
ing somewhat depressed by the non-a)- 
pearance of a probable Mr. Smitiso” 
and at the prospective waste 0! 
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e tickets, and also rather hungry, | 

ton thought the lady at the table | 
erself might not resent it if he} 

| himself there. So he walked up, 
egged her pardon. 

expected a friend,” he said. “But| 
failed me. May I?” 
y all means,” said the lady, smil-| 
en, when he had given his order, | 
made a remark about the weather. 

It’s very mild still.” 
Yes, worse luck,” he replied. 

Does that worry you, then?” 

‘It does. At the moment, and for 
etime past, I’ve been praying for 
t and snow.” | 

The lady’s eyes began to open wide. 

“Yes,” he said. “I want a zero tem- 

rature, and to hear lots and lots of 

Coughs are sweeter music in 


ughs. 

my ear than the best of orchestras.” 
“I like sneezes,” she said, sadly. 
“You? But how?” 


“T sell a cold-cure,” she said. 

“You sell a cold-cure? Good heavens 

can’t possibly be—your name isn’t 
by any chance Smithson?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I am Miss Frances 
Smithson. And yours?” 

“Titus Titterton,” he said, and faced 
her boldly. So the name Francis wa: 
spelt with an “e”’—and his rival was— 
a woman, and a charming one at that 

“Indeed?” said the owner of the Tiny | 
Tabloids to the owner of the Throat- 
lets, as she consumed her ice-cream. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m Titterton, the} 
inventor of your Tabloids and my} 
throatlets.” 

“And you are the person who has 
sold a name and thinks it quite decent’ 
to steal it back again.” 

“Dear Miss Smithson,” he protested, 
“I sold you my name for a cold-cure, 
but not for your use forever and for- 
ever. Now if you’ve anything to pro- 
pose to me—” 

“Propose to you? Certainly not. 
Nothing whatever. The case will come 
into the courts, and we shall stop you.” | 

“But we want to stop you wanting 
to stop us, and we think that there’s 
room in the world of the ills of the 
flesh for both of us—the Tabloids for 
colds, the throatlets for coughs, united 
under the name, Miss Smithson, that | 
happens to be mine, and not yours, and 
never will be—unless—” 

But Titterton’s tongue was running 
away with him on the line of a strange 
thought. 

Unless—what? 

Then Miss Smithson gave way com- 
pletely, and she burst into a fit of un- 
controllable laughter, in which Titter- 
ton soon found himself joining. 

“I say,” he said, when she had re- 
covered. “I’ve got two seats for the 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
DE LUXE 
= 











— 
Fascination—mystery—romance! On these 46- vf 
day cruises to the blue Mediterranean. | 






To Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte Carlo, Italy, 
Greece, Holy Land, Egypt and Sicily. Liberal | 
stop-over from ship to ship, and optional return 
from a north European port. $695 (up), all ex- 
penses included. 

S.S. Adriatic, Jan. 10 and Feb. 28 

S. S. Laurentic, Jan. 19 and Mar. 9 


WEST INDIES 
AND MEXICO 


Four cruises of varying lengths and itineraries— 


St 
S. 


Mexico City, the Panama Canal, Bermuda, (at 
Easter), Havana, Nassau, ete., on the great liner 
| Lapland. Whether you can spare 22 days or only 
| Il, here’s a way to spend a delightful winter 
holiday. Sailing dates: Jan. 31, (22 days); Feb. 25, 
(16 days); March 16, (17 days); April 6, (11 days). 


L 2 WHITE STAR LINE 
S| RED JTAR LINE & 


7" SMTERMATICNAL MERCANTORE «6MARINE §=6<COMPANY \Ww7 
= For full information, address No. 1 Broadway, 


New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 









Modern Methods : | , 


bon paper. If your work isn’t listed, 
fill it in the margin. Then mail coupon. 





SING the right carbon paper for 

each job is the modern method. 
That’s just where MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper fits in. There is a Webster car- 
bon paper or appliance to fit every re- 
quirement of your business. 

The latest one is the Erasabinder and 
Economizer, which gives better-look- 
ing letters in much less time. Your 
pe boy loads it with writing paper, 
all ready for your stenogra‘pher to put 
into the typewriter, thus saving her 
time during the busiest part of the day. 

Check below the ways you use car- 


Send your coupon to Charlie Garvin, Gen. Sales M gr. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, Incorporated, 376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
We have a problem in connection with the use of carbon papers against which we have 
placed our check mark. We want your Service Department to help solve our problem. 





Carbon Papers 
UA hind for every purpose 








—Hollerith System—carbon copies required 
Pencil carbons, pen carbons, special carbons, 
bookkeeping machines 

Check here —PLEASE INCLUDE SAM- 
PLE OF THE ERASABINDER, with descrip- 
tive literature. 


—Correspondence—carbon copies required 

—Billing Systems—carbon copies required 

—Fanfold System—carbon copies required 

—Duplicating Devices—carbon copies 
required 

—Powers Tabulating Machines—carbon 
copies required 




















—Elliott-Fisher Machines—carbon copies Name 
required 
1. Rolls, 2. Long wear carbon, 3. Pro- Street 
tector binders—carbon copies required 
—Addressograph—carbor copies required City State 
Program Entirtainment Committee |(—_s-§_ Six Collars 


Our No. 85 Catalog, just off the press, is chock Laundered Free 


full of suggestions for the success of any party = © : . 
—' We will send our special 
or other club event. V mailing carton for you to 
FREE TO COMMITTEEMEN | use in mailing us your collars. Write for details 


66 99 | and say, “Send me a box.” 
Old Glory Mtg. Co. | Collartown Laundry 


503 S. WELLS ST., CHICAGO | 195 Broadway Troy, N. Y. 
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If you are about to buy 


DIAMONDS it will pay you to 


WRITE FOR THIS 




























This book is beauti- 


illy illustrated. Tells how 
to judge, select and bu di ond Tells 
how they mine, cut and n ‘ ul nd 
This book, showing weight i » prices 
and qualities, $20 to $20,000.00, 18S COon- 
sidered an authority. 


Thousands of customers inall parts of the world 


sur DIAMONDS buect 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
Leading Diamond Importers. Save 20 to 40% 
For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond in ns i America 
selling direct by mail to customers and 
dealers alike all over the world at savings 
of from 20 to 40% Here are several dia- 
mond offers—direct to you by mail—which 
clearly demonstrate our position to name 
—_ prices on diamonds 
\ that should interest 
¢ 
1 


porting concer 


ery present or pros- 
ective diamond pur- 


18K Solid White Gold 





Ring in exquisitely 
pierced 4 square-prone 
design mounted with 
full cut blue white Di 
Ladies’ mond and 6 maller 
Diamond Diamonds set in the 
Ring new step-side effect 
$150.00 Money refunded if this 
ring can be duplicated elsewhere for less 


than $200.00. Our 


ae to $150 , wt 


Beautiful Solid Plati- 
num Ring, exquisite- 
ly hand carved and ¢ 
pierced. Set with fine 


full-cut, blue-white 
Diamond in combina- 
tion with 2 marquise 
shaped and 8 smaller 
Diamonds on the 
sides. Money refund- 


ed if this ring can be 
duplicated for less 


than $250.00. $ 
Our price x 20 





A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
% carat............ $31.00 | 1 carat ...$145.00 
%& carat............ 50.00 | 2 carats 290.00 
te carat . 73.00|3 carats 435.00 





Diamonds Sent for Your Inspection 
Before Payment 

If you so desire, Rings will be sent to any 
bank you may name or any Express Co, 
with privilege of examination Our dila- 
mond guarantee for full value for all time 
goes with every purchase. 

ae CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW «ue 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 

Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 


Name..... 





Address......--. om ° eucenecescoassese shemnemmemenenn 


FREE CATALOG 
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Opera House. 
having one of them?” 


Suffice it to say that when they left 
the restaurant it was in the same taxi 


for the same destination. 


VI 


N a fine spring morning, two or 
three weeks later, Titterton strolled 
into the offices of the company, and 


sat at the president’s table. 


“Well,” said Ardlamont, “no need to 
You look it all right. 


ask how you are. 

What’s the news?” 
“Good—for us both. 
“You’ve patched it up 

Smithson, then?” 

“Yes. Settled out of court.” 

“What terms?” 


“Terms that appoint Titus Titterton 


What do you say about 


We are saved.” 
with old 


Novem 


joint managing director wi 
Smithson of Tittertons Un 
We shall run both the Tablo 
Throatlets, and I’ve every 
believe it will be a happy c 
lasting for life.” 

“When’s it to be settled?’ 

“In the first instance at Hy; 
Church, on the third of Jun 
twelve o’clock, when Titus 
and Frances Smithson—the fF 
the way, 
an ‘e’— 

“What, a woman?” 

“The sweetest woman in th 
when, as I was saying, Titu 
and Frances Smithson will be 
holy matrimony.” 

“Wel, I’m “ 

“Saved,” said Titterton, cor 


” 








Shall We Have a Women’s Forum? 


(Continued from page 34) 


lady accepted it. She was so clever 
and courageous that she dared use mas- 
culine logic right out in public. And 
this is one of the points she made: 
“Tt is natural for men to stand up 
for one another. They are ready to 
overlook defects or shortcomings, and 
they seem to have an immense tolerance 
for incompetence. Women have 
quickly learned to work together on 
equal terms without any of the little- 
ness or jealousies that used to be at- 
tributable to them... .” But women 
are still critical of one another—not 
in a carping sense but in the sense of 
demanding high individual performance 
in work or conduct. Lapses of 
conduct in a woman are not excused 


or glossed over merely because in other 


ways she is ‘a good fellow.’ If by fel- 


lowship is meant that blindly loyal at- 
titude summed up in the sentence ‘My 
own sex right or wrong,’ then women 
have not reached that point of fellow 
ship, and it is doubtful if they ever 
will.” 


We would ask for help in the im- 


memorial way of the maid with a man. 
Let us again refer to the official cor- 
respondence: 


“It is quite natural that being an 


auxiliary to a Rotary club they would 
have the right at different times to de- 
pend upon the support of Rotary clubs, 
both morally (?) 
if it became necessary to decline their 
request for aid it would also appear 
that the Rotary club was not giving the 
spirit of cooperation 


and financially, and 


. . they would 


have the right to expect, insofar as the 
Rotary club encouraged their organ- 
ization . . . be it realized by all Ro- 
tary clubs that there is an obligation 
resting upon them to discourage the 
| formation of women’s auxiliaries and to 





encourage the dissolution 
where they may now exist.” 

Then, ours weren’t Rotary clubs 
Rotary was a copyrighted name. It 
use by women was stupid, likely to x 
sult in technical difficulties, 


Ot the 


and wi 


might damage that good name. And 


the Rotary constitution reads, “A Ro 
tary club shall be composed of 


” 


The small matter of the violation ot 


a copyright aside, Rotary concerned it 
self with business ethics and, in 
long run, world peace. We women wer 
only interested, it would appear, 
coming in on the refrain of community) 
service. 


The official correspondence discloses, 


“They have no more right to use our 


name than has a woman the right to 


use the name of a man to whom shé 
is not wedded.” Which statement calls 
to mind one of the more intricate and 
sensitive phases of the question of 
women’s rights, but out of courtesy t 
THE ROTARIAN which has so kindly 
opened its pages to us, we shall not go 
into that at this time. 

It does remind one of her college in- 
structor in composition who said that 
he sometimes received poems labeled 


that had nothing to do with the strict 
rules of versification laid down for odes 
and sonnets. He used to say that the 
authors must have been under the im- 
pression that the conception of a poem 
gave one the same full liberty at the 
baptismal fount as the conception 
child. One might call it Mary, or Alice, 
Ode or Sonnet. 


IF THE methods employed by Rotary 

to shake us off or sidetrack us seem 
scarcely worthy of a group whose mem- 
bership is so highly selective, remem er 
our observation that fighting fire with 
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Ardlamont, is s wit 








pur] 
boar 
man 
orgé 
And 
her 

zat 
idea 
tary 


won 
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a masculine metaphor. What 
it of knowing that we, too, 
_ if only incidentally? 
was the wife of a New York 
who wanted a club of busi- 
nen, to be affiliated with the 
k Rotary Club and the Inter- 
Association, and to do for busi- 
men what the Rotary club does 
She was more independent 
name. Business women under- 
out copyrights and such. She 
| the “Trochilic Club, Trochilic 
he synonym for Rotary.” She 
manfully, that the name Rotary 
women would be objectionable, 
uld imply that the club was a 
side issue. And how do you 
e she was answered? 
idea of an affiliation between 
n’s club and the Rotary Club 
New York cannot be contemplated 
of many matters of policy 
can doubtless be explained to you 
by Rotarian (her husband) and 
members of the Rotary Club of 
New York. . . . However, I am sure 
that these matters of affiliation will 
make little difference to you because, 
if yours is to be a club of business and 
pofessional women the advantages will 
ome from their association together, 
among themselves, and not from joint 
meetings with some organization of 
men. Therefore (begging the ques- 
!) with all good wishes for the 
Trochilic Club. . . .” Let her not 
forget her brave resolution to pioneer 
in the matter of a name. 


a 


Tion 


Another fair aspirant was conceded 
the information that “auxiliary units 
of Rotary have been formed for. spe- 
cial occasions, such as assisting the host 
club of the district conference, or the 
international convention, or something 

f that kind, and for these temporary 
purposes have been sanctioned by the 
board of directors, but the board sees 
many difficulties and many objections to 
organizing permanent auxiliary units.” 
And her informant helpfully reminds 
her that there are a number of organ- 
izations for women which have the same 
ideas and the same principles as Ro- 
tary, such as—and an elaborate list of 
women’s clubs follows. 


We were like the camomile, which the 
more it is trodden on the faster it 
grows. We gained confidence to the 
point where we went before that Board. 
we made several trips, in fact, until the 
phrase, “Therefore this Board reaffirms 
the position taken by preceding boards,” 
became routine. 


And how did the question resolve it- 
self? It didn’t. The subject was finally 
dropped. Many individual women have 
won their point that way—“Constant 
dropping will wear away stone,” or by 
just going ahead deaf to remonstrance. 

One of the most recalcitrant Rota- 
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rians was moved to admit that we were 
strictly 
never be 


a “pretty lively bunch—and 
harmonious, too.” He could 
brought to see, we imagine, the paradox 
of this patronage and his closing sen- 
tence, “I am domiciled at my club—the 
nurse told me I was a nuisance, what- 
ever that is.” 

Ladies, what are the essentials of all 
this? The Rotary ideal is that of serv 
ice. Is it that Rotarians object to be 
ing helped in that dedication? Have 
men ever objected to being helped? If 
we women are sincere in our assurancc 
that our first ambition is to be of serv 
ice along with our men, is the matte: 
of a name relevant? Haven’t we ever 
been content to be the power behind the 
throne? It’s a droll game. 


better point of vantage? Is there 


Is there a| 


danger that once named, defined, our | 


Working in 
lar to us, can 


power shall be limited? 
the subtle ways long fami 
we do more, or can’t we? 


[SN'T the heart of it all, how can we 
best serve? Would you have us du- 
plicate the service given by men, or do 
we have a unique contribution to make? 
We have proven that we can often take 
over the man’s job. How often can a 
man take over our so-called natural 
jobs: housewife, mother, smoother down 
of rough masculine natures? 
“Remember to be a little gentleman.” 
““A boy must be a good sport.” 
“Do you call that a Rotarian spirit?” 
Remember we are as yet, in spite of 
ourselves and the newspapers, really 
non-existent. Rotary International has 
not said its abacadabra and Rotary In- 
ternational is the doctor. Then whom 
are we writing to? We are writing to 
the wives, mothers, daughters, sisters 
of Rotarians who, it must be admitted 
are helping, have long been helping in 
the community service dear to Rotary. 
Does this mean Rotary International 
is considering recognizing us? We do 
not know. So far as we know, it is not. 
Does it matter? It seems to matter 
to some. 
You 
recognition. 


Does it matter much? 
stopped clamoring for 
Have you come upon the secret revealed 
in these columns? 

Should it matter? 

Anyways (as that man says whose 
grammar we have tried to be responsi- 
ble for), what we are getting at now 
is whether or not the women of Rotary 
shall have a Forum in THE ROTARIAN. 
Notice that women is not capitalized— 
for we are the unnamed, it is simply 
a designation. Shall we get together 
once a month in the magazine—bring 
your sewing, if you like, or your type- 


have | 








writer, if that’s your disguise, and we'll | 
say what we think of Rotary, of men | 


in general, perhaps—a topic hard to 











FLEGANT 
ROTARY 
CHAIR 


PLENDID occasional chairs, 
in harmonious colors with 
the official Rotary Emblem em- 
broidered on the back or carved 


in the stretcher. Unsurpassed 
as a gift to a member for use 
in the home or office. Retail 
stores charge from $25 to $35 
for the same quality. 
Our price is low, because it is 
sold direct from the factorv’ to 
you. 
Write for photos and full 


description 


CHAIRCRAKT 


Charlotte. Michigan 


CHAIRCRAFT 
Charlotte, Mig¢h 

Send me complete description of y " 
tarian Chairs, without obligation, 7 _ 


Name... 


Address. 


ROAD SIGNS| 


Made of Cast Iron—finished in Rotary 
colors—all lettering raised. 









Easy to erect — unaf- 


fected by winds and 
storm. 

The wheel is 31 inches in G— 

diameter, plate telling day 

of meeting is 8 inches b 

16 inches. Any copy you 


may cCesire can be put on 
the small plate. 

Price, complete for 
bracket whee ind meet 
ing plate, but without 
nupe for standard 


$25.00 


F. 0. B. 
Coldwater, Mich., U.S.A. 
Manufactured by 


THE TITUS FOUNDRY 
Coldwater, Mich. 














A Welcome Christmas Gift | 


BURT TI-RAK 
Keeps Neckties 


Neat and persed 


A Made of steel, rh and- 
saagie i: sign oa ind ished. 
P cked in a neat gift box 
Price not shown on instruc- 
tions inside lid. Weight, with 


yx, 7 OZ 


“al Tie in Plain Sight 


Just slip them on or off 





THE J 


Mailed ¢ s (send 
P. O. or express mone order If 
check add 1 nts f exchange 
1—Gold Bronze $1.00 
2—Silver Bronze 1.00 
3—Oxidized Silver Plate 1.50 
4—Antique Brass Plate 1.50 
5—Brush Brass Plate, Fabri- 


koid 1.50 
a ge —. Real Leather 2.00 
f Red 


1 n $ ter 
0% Discount n lots of 6 or more 


Men and Boys All Want It 


Sp discount 
Dunthoiers and Salesmen 


? BURT TI-RAK CO. (Ike) 
Room 22, 307 5th Ave. So, 


E. Burt, Pat Minneapolis, Minn, 


VANITY CASES 


Are good souvenirs for your holi- 
day parties, ladies night, etc. We 
have a beautiful case fitted with 
mirror, puff and compact of best 
grade powder. A very acceptable 
gift bearing the Rotary emblem. 


Write us for Price. 


GoE Fer ing, 


1252 ELM STREET 
¢= Cincinnati, Ohio 
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& we * 
If Your Checks OWh L 9 
Are Raised, O LOS@S:! 
Nine times out of ten, YOU are the one who stands the loss if a 
crook gets hold of your check and raises it Jon't take any more 
chances! The next check you write may fal! into the hands of a 
eheck-raiser! Make your checks crook-proof with an Arnold Check 
Writer. It cuts the figures right through the paper and 
prints with acid-proof ink World's lowest priced 
check writer. A present-day necessity for every- 
one who has a bank account. Thousands in use. 


Write today for Free Trial Ofer. 


ARNOLD CHECKWRITER CO. 
84 E. Taylor St., Flint, Mich. 


PLAN NOW FOR 










ments and 
our wt oo 
is the talk of the to 
with Van Housen’s 


DECORATIONS 


S 
'ORS PAPER HAT 
— ONOVEL TIES 
NOISE MAKERS 
Ask for Thanksgiving @ 
Holiday Catalog No. 


tan, Housen’s, Inc. 
ot a1 W. Lake St., Chicago 














Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 
Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











| they say, 


| to every nation. 





THE ROTARIAN 


avoid among women, gathered together 
for whatever purpose. Men do the same 
but what a difference there 
must be in the way we view the enemy: 
our protégés, mediums of expression, or 
what will you. 

Who knows but that we shall have 
something to say about THE ROTARIAN, 
the Arab’s tent, several things. No 





Novem 





1928 








doubt we shall have suggesti 
to THE ROTARIAN and to Rot 
is little doubt but that some: 
gestion will be taken up. 
grave doubt that we shal 
credit. Does it matter? 












Address communications 
Weatherby, Care THE Ror 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


The Internationalizing of Cont cis 


(Continued from page 18) 


There are rowing and golf and 


games. 
tennis. Bobby Jones on the putting 
green, Suzanne Lenglen at the net, 


Nurmi on the cinder path—they are 
known to countless millions and appeal 
It used to be said that 


| the battle of Waterloo was won on the 


\ 














playing fields of Eton. Not less true 
would it be to add that, if Eton had 
educated French boys as well as British, 
the Battle of Waterloo would never 
have had to be fought. 


HEN a man was only able to walk 
four miles an hour and thirty miles 
a day, geography divided his race. To- 
day, geography may be described as 
the Magna Carta of cooperation. If 
Europe is perplexed, it is because her 
traditional alignments cut clean across 


| those geological unities which creation 


itself has joined together. A classic in- 
stance is the Danube which touches half 
a dozen separate countries. 

It has only been by agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
that the basin of the St. Lawrence, with 
its vast resources of transit and water- 
power, has been peacefully developed. 
A problem, similar in essential mean- 
ing, is the Rhineland, with its coal and 
iron, only to be utilized by France and 
Germany and Belgium and Switzerland 
as a partnership. In China, the main 
trouble has been due to concessionaries, 
acting in rivalry, where the task to be 
undertaken required the policy of the 
consortium. It was such a consortium 
that has restored the finances of in- 
solvent states like Austria. 

Between religions of the West, there 
are differences, deep differences, but all 
these religions, though differing from 
one another, are alike in stimulating an 
international vision of the world. A 
Roman Catholic in Austria understands 
a Roman Catholic in Quebec. A Luth- 
eran in Milwaukee understands a Luth- 
eran in Hamburg. A Jew in Rumania 
understands a Jew in New York. Thus 
we see all nations represented, let us 
say, at a Papal Jubilee in Rome, at a 
conference or reunion or missions at 
Stockholm, Lausanne or Jerusalem, and 
at a meeting whether of Zionists or non- 
Zionists. If the waterpower of the 
River Jordan is harnessed to industry 


and irrigation, if colonizatior 
from experiment to success, 
as a result of cooperation by 
women of one race and many : 

As I write, I have just rec 
Mr. Percy Bullen, the doyen o! 
correspondents in New Yok, hi 
for the League of Remembra 
urges that the whole world sho 
silent on Armistice Day, 
common penitence for the 
bloodshed. It is a great idea. Rota 
might help to bring it to realizat 
Every thought of peace increases | 
prospect of peace. 

Gulliver in his travels described | 
he lay down to sleep, and when 
awoke, he could not get up 
grounds. During his slumber, number- 
less men, no bigger than midgets, 
pinned his hands, his feet, his hair t 
numberless strands of thread. He wa; 
held by a network of filaments, eac! 
significant but together binding 
limbs. 

Today, the great god Mars lies pros 
trate. He has had his meal 
satiated. All honor to the multitudes 
of men and women who, by their indi- 
vidual friendships, are pegging the | 
fellow firmly to the ground where hx 


SO § 


crime 


Irom the 


and 


belongs. Every thread so added to 
fetters makes one more security fo: 
peace. 


Not long ago, the first tunnel was 
driven through the Pyrennees. In m 
car, I have just passed by the might) 
structures which will sustain the nev 
bridge across the Hudson. Everywhert 
man is piercing the mountains and leap- 
ing the chasms. : . 


To drive a tunnel, is not one act. I! . 
ex: 





is a succession of infinitesimal 

plosions. It is by no solid metal tha 
suspension bridge is upheld. The cable #7 h 
consists of wires, woven across ani 97 
across, as by a shuttle, each of them §¥ r 
futile in its weakness without the com 97 h 
panionship of the rest. As with j 
tunnel, as with the bridge, so is it wit 97 t 
friendship between nations. A t/ow 97 ‘ 


and acts, ten thousand contacts, acco? 
plished by average men and wore’ 
achieve the result which statesmen, ¢& 
pending upon systems and sophis 
too often find to be beyond their 
ties. 
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BUY 


CHRISTMAS 


OULD you buy Christmas S E \ | S Then “Buy Christmas Seals,” 
a ills Cee 


for they are fighting tubercu- 


Seals if you knew they had 


helped to reduce the tuberculosis death- __ losis every day of the year. Seal every holiday 
rate? That in twenty years the death-rate _ letter, every Christinas package, and every 
had been cut in half—a saving of more greeting card with these seals of health. 
than 125,000 lives in the year 1928 Christmas Seals give protection to your 
alone? friends, to your family—and to you! 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





Courtesy of THE ROTARIAN 





Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio, by Frank Swift Chase 


Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by the Davey Tree 


Surgeons are the following: 


VICE-PRES. CHAS. G. DAWES 

HALEY FISKE 

CITY OF DAYTON 

ROGER BABSON 

ACADEMY OF HOLY NAMES 

FRENCH LICK HOTEL 

MISSISSIPPI POWER & 

LIGHT COMPANY 

CONNECTICUT STATE 

CAPITOI 

ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 

ATWATER KENT 
MANUFACTURING CO 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








© The D, T. E, Co., Inc 


Surprisingly low in cost 
73% of Davey clients paid less than $100 each 


In 1927 Davey Tree Surgeons served 17,417 clients, 
from Boston to Kansas City and from Canada to the 
Gulf. The volumeof businesslast year was $2,400,000. 
And yet for this expert, reliable tree service— 
9726 clients paid less than $50.00 each 
2944 paid from $50.00 to $100.00 each 
2372 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1687 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 
And only 688 paid over $500.00 each 
Davey Tree Surgeons are easily available. They 
live and work in your vicinity. There are nearly 
900 of them now—all carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, properly disciplined and supervised, and 
held to a high standard of service—scattered over 
the eastern half of this country and Canada. 
The business of The Davey Tree Expert Company 
has trebled since 1923, as follows: 


Volume in 1923 $ 800,000 
Volume in 1924 $1,200,000 
Volume in 1925.......... $1,600,000 
Volume in 1926 $2,000,000 
Volume in 1927 $2,400,000 


This steady and substantial growth does not 
prove everything, but it does indicate a high measure 
of value and satisfaction. How else could this ver- 
sonal service business be maintained and made to 
grow? More than half the business each year comes 
from former clients. 

Every hour of every day 900 Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are working on probation. Every client .:- 
serves the right to stop the work at his discretion 
They must give satisfaction or they would have no 
employment. They will please you also. Wire or 
write nearest office. 


THE D AVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 943 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


fices Ph th te wa ogy New Yr ork, 501 Pitch Ave., Phor 
Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl S tamford, C 


ns $ Ba nk Bldg. : Seoamad. ead Baek Bids. Rochester 


, West; Philadelphia, Lane 
t National Bank Bldg.; Atlar 


i Title Bldg.; Baltimore, 
. Healey es: : 


; Columbus, 30 N. W ton St.; C ncinneti, 


Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Tru Bl 
; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; Minneapolis, 7 Fe 


Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; 


ne Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R 
Pitts sfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg.; Alb 
Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Tor 

Wa ashington, Investment Bldg.; Char 
Cleveland, 3441 Lee Road; Tol 
Mercantile Library Bldg. ; Louisville, Todd Bldg Me mt 

Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Grand Rapids, Mich 

Bldg st. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt 


nn., Gurley Bldg.; 
, Builder's Excha» 
American Bldg 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY TREE 


SURGEONS 


t and G a St 














